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1)1(1 trees j^rowing so thick and dose together that- 
in snnuner it was lik(' living on the edge of a 
forest to be near them ; and even in winter the 
w(‘b of tlieir inti'iiaei'd brandu's hid all dear view 
behind. 

'I'hert' was a colony of rooks in this old garden. 
Year aftc'r year they lu>ld tlu'ir parliaments and 
cawed and chat ten'd and hissed ; year after year 
they built their lu'sts and hatched their eggs; 
year aft(‘r yisir, I suppose, the old ones gradually 
died oif and tlu' young ones took tluhr place, 
though, but for knowing this must be so, no oni' 
would have suspected it, for to all appearance the 
rooks were always the sanu' -ever and always the 
same. 

Time indeed seemed to stand still in and all 
about the old hoxise, as if it ruul tlx* [H'oph* who 
inhabited it had got so old that they could .not 
get any older, and hadoutlivec. the possibility ol' 
change. 

But one day at last there did conu^ a changi'. 
Late in the dusk of an autumn aft('rnoon a carri¬ 
age drove up to the door of the old house, ('ame 
rattling over the stones with a siuhk'u nois}'- 
clatter that sounded quite impertinent, startling 
the rooks just as they were composing heiuselve.s 

I 
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THE OLD HOUSE 

to’ rest, and setting them all wondering what 
could be the matter. 

A'little girl was the matter ! A little girl in a 
grey merino frock and grey beaver bonnet, grey 
tippet and grey gloves—all grey together, even to 
her eyes, all except her round rosy face and bright 
brown hair. Her name even was rather grey, for 
it was Griselda. 

A gentleman lifted her out of the carriage and 
disappeared with her into the house, and later 
that same evening the gentleman came out of the 
house and got into the carriage which had come 
back for him again, and drove away. That was 
all that the rooks saw of the change that had 
come to the old house. Shall we go inside to see 
more? 

Up the shallow, wide, old-fashioned staircase, 
past the wainscoted walls, dark and shining like a 
■ mirror, down a long narrow passage with many 
doors, which but for their gleaming brass handles 
one woulcf not have known were there, the oldest 
of the three old servants led little Griselda, so 
tired and sleepy that her supper had been left 
almost untasted, to the room prepared for her. 
It was a queer room, for everything in the house 
was queer; but in the dancing light of the fire 
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burning brightly in the tiled grate it looked' 
cheerful enough. 

“ I am glad there’s a fire,” said the child. 
“ Will it keep alight till tiu' morning, do you 
think? ” 

The old servant shook her head. 

" ’Twould not he .safe' to h'avi' it .so that it 
would burn till morning,” she .said. ” Wlnai you 
are in bed and asleep, littU^ inissie, you won’t 
want the fire. Bed’s the warmest place.” 

“It isn’t for that 1 want it,” said (lrist 4 da,; 
“it’s for the light I lik(' it. This house all 
looks so dark to me, and yi't tlii'n' .si'ctu to hi' 
lights hidden in tlu^ walls too, tiny shine .so.” 

The old servant smiled. 

“ It will all sex'in strange to you, no doubt,” 
she said; “ but you’ll gi't to like' it, missie. ’Tis 
a good old house, and tho.s(' that know la'st lovt* 
it well.” 

“ Whom do you mean ? ” said Grisejda. “Do 
you mean my great-aunts? ” 

“ Ah, yes, and others beside,” replied the old 
woman. “ The rooks love it well, and otlu'rs be¬ 
side. Did you ever hear tell of th(^' gootl ja^oplc,’ 
missie, over the sea where you come from ? ” 

“ Fairies, do you mean ? ” cried Griselda, her 
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eyes sparkling. “ Of course I’ve heard of them, 
but I never saw any. Did you ever ? ” 

“ I couldn’t say,” answered the old woman. 

“ My mind is not young like yours, missie, and 
there are times when strange memories come back 
to me as of sights and sounds in a dream. I am 
too old to see and hear as I once could. We are 
all old here, missie. ’Twas time something young 
came to the old house again.” 

“ How strange and queer everything seems ! ” 
thought Griselda, as she got into bed. “ I don t 
feel as if I belonged to it a bit. And they are all 
so old; perhaps they won’t like having a child 
among them ? ” 

The very same thought that had occurred to 
the rooks ! They could not decide as to the fors 
and againsts at all, so they settled to put it to the 
vote the next morning, and in the meantime they 
■ and Griselda all went to sleep. 

I never heard if they slept well that night; after 
such unusual excitement it was hardly to be 
expected they would. But Griselda, being a 
little girl and not a rook, was so tired that two 
minutes after she had tucked herself up in bed 
she was quite sound asleep, and did not wake for 
several hours. 
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“ I wonder what it will nil look like in the- 
mornint^,’' was her last wakini; Ihoujdit. “ If if 
was summer now, or sprint;-, 1 shouklu’f mind — 
there would always be something: nicetodo then,” 
As sometimes happens, wlu'n slu' woke again, 
very early in the morning, long Ixd'ore it was 
light, her thoughts went straight on with the 
same subject. 

“ If it was summer maw, or s}>ring,” she re¬ 
peated to herself, just as if sIu' had not bemi 
asleep at all—like the man who fell into a trama' 
for a hundn'd yi'ars just as In- was saying ” it is 
bitt— ” and wlum he wolo' up again tiuislK'd the* 
sentence as if nothing had happmied—-” erly 
cold.” ” If only it was spring,” thought 
Gristilda. 

Just as she had got so far in her thoughts, she 
gave a great start. What was it sht^ heard? 
Could her wish have: come tnu^ ? Was this fairy-' 
land indeed that she had got to, wlu're oiu' only 
needs to wish, for it to be P She rubbed Inn- eyes, 
but it was too dark to s(;e; l/uif. was not very 
fairy-land-like, but her ears she felt e.ertain had 
not deceived her : she was quiti*, (piite. sun' that 
she had heard the. cuckoo 1 
She listened with all her might, but she did not 
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■ h6ar it again. Could, it, aftor all, have been 
fancy? She grew sleepy at last, and was just 
dropping off when—yes, there it was again, as 
clear and distinct as possible—“ Cuckoo, cuckoo, 
cuckoo ! ” three, four, five times, then perfect 
silence as before. 

“ What a funny cuckoo,” said Griselda to her¬ 
self. “ I could almost fancy it was in the house. 

I wonder if my great-aunts have a tame cuckoo 
in a cage ? I don’t think I ever heard of such a 
thing, but this is such a queer house; everything 
seems different in it—perhaps they have a tame 
cuckoo, ni ask them in the morning. It’s very 
nice to hear, whatever it is.” 

And, with a pleasant feeling of companionship, 
a sense that she was not the only living creature 
awake in this dark world, Griselda lay listening, 
contentedly enough, for the sweet, fresh notes of 
the cuckoo’s friendly greeting. But before it 
sounded again through the silent house she was 
once more fast asleep. And this time she slept 
till daylight had found its way into all but the 
vcYy darkest nooks and crannies of the ancient 
dwelling. ^ 

She dressed herself carefully, for she had been 
warned that her aunts loved neatness and pre- 
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cision; she fastened each button of her grey 
frock, and tied down her hair as smooth as such 
a brown tangU' could be tied down ; and, absofbt'd 
with theses weighty cares, s!u* forgot all about the 
cuckoo for the time. It was not till slu' was sit¬ 
ting at breakfast with lu-r aunts that sht' remem¬ 
bered it, or ratlu'r was reminded of it, by some 
little remark that was ma<l<' about the frieiully 
robins on the ti'rraee walk outsiile. 

“Oh, aunt,” sh(' ('xelaimed, stopping short 
half-way the journt'y to lu'r mouth of a s[)oonfu! 
of bread anti milk, “ hav(' you got a euekoo in a 
cage? ” 

“A cuckoo in a cag(',” r(‘]ieate<l lu'r ehhu' 
aunt, Miss Orizzel;" what is tlu' child talking 
about? ” 

“ In a cage ! ” echoed Miss'rabitha, ” a curkt)o 
in a cage ! ” 

“ There is a cuckoo somewlu'rt' in tlu' house,” 
said Griselda; “ I heard it in tlu' night. It 
couldn't have l)('.en out-of-doors, coul'd it? It 
would be too cold.” 

The atmts looked at each other with a little 
smile. “ So like her grandmother,” tht;y whis¬ 
pered. Then said Miss Grizztil— 

“ We have a cuckoo, my dear, though it isn't 
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in a cage, and it isn’t exactly the sort of cuckoo 
you are thinking of. It lives in a clock. 

“ In a clock,” repeated Miss Tabitha, as if to 
confirm her sister's statement. 

“ In a clock! ” exclaimed Griselda, opening 
her grey eyes very wide. 

It sounded something like the three bears, all 
speaking one after the other, only Griselda s 
voice was not like Tiny’s; it was the loudest of 
the three. 

“ In a clock ! ” she exclaimed; “ but it can’t 

be alive, then ? ” 

“ Why not ? ” said Miss Grizzel. 

“ I don’t know,” replied Griselda, looking 
puzzled. 

“ I knew a little girl once,” pursued Miss 
Grizzel, “ who was quite of opinion the cuckoo 
was alive, and nothing would have persuaded her 
it was not. Finish your breakfast, my dear, and 
then if you like you shall come with me and see 

the cuckoo for yourself.” 

“ Thank you, Aunt Grizzel,” said Griselda, 
going on with her bread and milk. 

“ Yes,”, said Miss Tabitha, “ you shall see the 
cuckoo for yourself.” 

“ Thank you, Aunt Tabitha,” said Griselda. 
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It was rather a bother to have always to say 
‘‘thank you,” i>r ” n<), thank yon, twice, but 
Griselda thought it was ]>olite to do so, as Aunt 
Tabitha always reja'aftnl eveiytliini’ that Aunt 
Grizzel said. It wouUln’t hav(' matten'd .so much 
if Axint Tabitha h;ul said it at oner, after Miss 
Grizzel, but as she gtauu-ally made a little pause 
between, it wa.s .sfunetimes rather awkwaid. Hut 
of cour.se it was Ixdtt'r to say *' thank you or 
“no, thank you ” twice over than to hurt Aunt 
Tabitha's feelings. 

After breakfast Aunt Grizzc'l was as good as 
her word. Slu'took (nistdda. through st'veial of 
the rooms in tlu'. hou.se, pointing out all the 
curiosities, and tc^lling all tin' histories of the 
rooms and th(‘ir e.ontc'uts; and (nhselda lilusl to 
listen, only in cv(U'y room tlu-y came to, she won¬ 
dered 7 &hcn they would g(‘t to the room where 
lived the cuckoo. 

Aunt Tabitha did not come with them, for she. 
was rather rheumatic. On Uk'. whole, Griselda 
was not sorry. It would have taktm such a very 
long time, you s{'c, to havc^ had all the histories 
twice over, and pos.sil)ly, if Grlsc^lda had got tired, 
she might have forgotten about the “ thank 
you’s ” or “ no, thank yem's “ twice over. 
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'The old house looked quite as queer and quaint 
by daylight as it had seemed the evening before; 
almost more so indeed, for the view from the 
windows added to the sweet, odd “ old-fashioned¬ 
ness ” of everything. 

“ We have beautiful roses in summer,” ob¬ 
served Miss Grizzel, catching sight of the direc¬ 
tion in which the child's eyes were wandering. 

“ I wish it was summer. I do love summer,” 
said Griselda. “ But there is a very rosy scent 
in the rooms even now. Aunt Grizzel, though it 
is winter, or nearly winter.” 

Miss Grizzel looked pleased. 

“ My pot-pourri,” she explained. 

They were just then standing in what she called 
the “ great saloon,” a handsome old room, fur¬ 
nished with gold-and-white chairs, that must 
once have been brilliant, and faded yellow 
damask hangings. A feeling of awe had crept 
over Griselda as they entered this ancient draw- 
ing-roomr What grand parties there must have 
been in it long ago 1 But as for dancing in it now 
—dancing, or laughing, or chattering—such a 
thing was quite impossible to imagine ! 

Miss Grizzel crossed the room to where stood 
in one comer a marvellous Chinese cabinet, all 
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black and gold and carving. It wa.s made in the 
shape of a temple, or a -[lalace—Cri.selda was not 
sure which. Anyway, it was very d('li(dous and 
wonderful. At the door stood, one on each side, 
two solemn mandarins; or, to sjH'ak nna-t' cor¬ 
rectly, perhaps [ shoidd say, a mandarin and 
his wife, for the right-hand figure was evidently 
intended to be a lady. 

Miss Grizxcl gently tondu'd their heads. 
Forthwith, to Grisidda’s astonishment, they 
began .solemnly to nod. 

“ Oh, how do you make tliem do that, Aunt 
Griz/.el? ” she exclaimed. 

“ Ne.v('ryou mind, my ch'ar; it wouUln’t do for 
you to try to make them nod. 'fhey wonhln’t 
like it,” replied Mi.ss Gri7./.('l mysteriously. 
“ Kc.spect to your ehU'rs, my d(‘ar, always 
remember that. The mandarins an' many yeais 
older than yon --older than I iny.self, in fact.” 

Griselda wondertul, if this were, so, how it was 
that Miss Grizzel took such libertu;s with them 
her.se.lf, but she. said nothing. 

“ Here is my last .summer’s pot-pourri,” con¬ 
tinued Miss Grizzcl, touching a great china jar on 
a little stand, close beside the cabinet. ” You 
mhy smell it, my dear.” 
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Nothing loth, Griselda buried her round little 
nose in the fragrant leaves. 

“ It’s lovely,” she said. “ May I smell it 
whenever I like, Aunt Grizzel? ” 

“ We shall see,” replied her aunt. “ It isn’t 
every little girl, you know, that we could trust to 
come into the great saloon alone.” 

“ No,” said Griselda meekly. 

Miss Grizzel led the way to a door opposite to 
that by which they had entered. She opened it 
and passed through, Griselda following, into a 
small ante-room. 

“ It is on the stroke of ten,” said Miss 
Grizzel, consulting her watch; “now, my 
dear, you shall make acquaintance with our 
cuckoo.” 

The cuckoo “ that lived in a clock ! ” Griselda 
gazed round her eagerly. Where was the clock ? 
She could see nothing in the least like one, only 
up on the wall in one comer was what looked like 
a miniature house, of dark brown carved wood. 
It was not so very like a house, but it certainly 
had a roof—a roof with deep projecting eaves ; 
and, looking closer, yes, it was a clock, after all, 
only the figures, which had once been gilt, had 
grown dim with age, like everything else, and the 
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hands at a lit Hr disfantM' wria' hardly tt) hr dis- 
tinguislied from thr farr. 

Miss Orizzt'l stood prrfrrily still, looking nji at 
the dork; Crisidda brsidt' lu'r, in hrrathk'ss rx- 
pi'datii'ii. Lrrsrntly thrrr cainr a sort of dis¬ 
tant niinhliny. Somtihiii!; was poinp to happrn. 
Suddenly two little doors above the eloek fart', 
which Orisdda had not known wt'rr there, sprany 
open with a burst and out Hew a euekoo, llappial 
his wiiiips, a.iul uttered Ids pr<‘tty I'ry, “ t'uekoo ! 
cuckoo! cuckoo! " Miss Orizzel counted aloud, 
“ S(W(‘n, (dpdit, nim-, lim.” “ \'rs, he never 
makes a mistake,'' slu' a<ldiHl trium])hantly. 
“All these long years I havi' lU'Ver known him 
wrong, 'llu're an* no such clocks madi‘ nowa¬ 
days, 1 can assurt' you, my dear.” 

“ 15ut is it a clock? Isn’t he alivad ’’ ex¬ 
claimed (Irisidda.. “ 1 le. looked at me and nodded 
his head, before he Happed his wings and went in 
to his house again—he did indcaal, aunt,’’ she 
.said earnestly: “ ju.st like saying, ‘ How do you 
do? ’ to me.” 

Again, Miss Grizzcl smiled, the same odd yet 
pleased smile that Griselda had seen on her fact' 
at breakfa.st. “ Just what Sybilla usial to say,” 
she murmured, “ Well, my dear,” she added 
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aloud, “ it is quite right he should say, ' How do 
you do ? ’ to you. It is the first time he has seen 
you, though many a year ago he knew your dear 
grandmother, and your father, too, when he was 
a little boy. You will find him a good friend, and 
one that can teach you many lessons.” 

“What, Aunt Grizzel? ” inquired Griselda, 
looking puzzled. 

“ Punctuality, for one thing, and faithful dis¬ 
charge of duty,” replied Miss Grizzel. 

“ May I come to see the cuckoo—^to watch for 
him coming out, sometimes ? ” asked Griselda, 
who felt as if she could spend all day looking up 
at the clock, watching for her little friend’s 
appearance. 

“You will see him several times a day,” said 
her aunt, “ for it is in this little room I intend 
you .to prepare your tasks. It is nice and quiet, 
and nothing to disturb you, and close to the room 
where your Aunt Tabitha and I usually sit.” 

So sayiflg. Miss Grizzel opened a second door 
in the little ante-room, and, to Griselda’s sur¬ 
prise, at the foot of a short flight of stairs through 
another door, half open, she caught sight of her 
Aunt Tabitha, knitting quietly by the fire, in the 
room in which they had breakfasted. 
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“ What a ?r; V hinny house it is, Aunt Orizzel " 
she said, as slu> loUuwc-d her aunt down the stepk 
" Isvery room has so many doors, and you come 
back to where you wen- just wln-ii ^■ou (Ihuk vou 

arc ever so far off. 1 shall never be able to lind 
niy way about.” 

Oh yes, you will, my dear, vi-ry soon,” .said 
her aunt i'u(amra,uiiu;l\-. 

She is very kind,” thou.uht Criselda : ” but I 
wish she wouldn't call my h-s.sons tasks. It 
makes them .sound .so divadfully hard. But, auv 

way, I'm glad Cm to <lo them in the room wdiere 

that dear cnuicoo iivi's.'' 




. . fairies but seldom appear; 
we do wrong we must expect 
Tliat it will cost us dear ! '' 

T was all very well for a few days. 
Griselda found plenty to amuse her¬ 
self with while the novelty lasted, 
enough to prevent her missing very 
badly the home she had left “ over 
the sea,'’^nd the troop of noisy merry brothers 
who teased and petted her. Of course she missed 
them, but not “ dreadfully.” She was neither 
homesick nor “ dull.” 

It was ‘not quite such smooth sailing when 

lessons began. She did not dislike lessons; in 
c 17 
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fact, she had always thcnyylit she was rather fead. 
of tlieni. Ihii the luwin;; to do them aloiu' was 
not lively, aiul her teachers were vt'ry sf rict. I he 
worst of all was the writing and arillumdic, 
master, a linmy little old mail who wou' knee- 
bi'eeches ;iud took suull, and calhal hei .unit 
“ Madami',” howiiyy formally wlumever he 
addressed hiT. 1 h- sen'wed (’.riselda up into such 
an unn:ilur;d attitnde to writi* her copies, that 
she really felt as if she would nevt'r i-ome straight 
and loose a.f4ain ; and lh(' arithmetic part ol his 
instructions w:is even worst*. (Mi 1 what sums 
in iiddition he g;ive her ! Crisclda had nevt'r ht't'n 
partial to sums, and her rather easv-.yoiny 
gov(Tiu*ss at home had not, to tell tin* truth, Ix'cn 
partial to tlunn (*ither. And Mr. I can t n'nu'in- 
her the litth* old pnaitlemau's uamt*. Suiipose 
we call him Mr. Kneehret't-hes—Mr. Knee- 
breeches, when he found this out, conscientiously 
put her back to tlu* very bcf;iiminjp 

It was dreadful, really. He came twice a W't'ck, 
and the days he didn't come were as batl as those 
he did, for he Udt htu- a whole rare I was paiiny to 
say, but you couUlu’t call Mr. Kuetdin'cches' 
addition sums “ rows,” tluy were far too hit and 
wide across to be so spoken of 1—whole slatefuls 
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of’ these terrible mountains of figures to climb 
wearily to the top of. And not to climb once up 
merely. The terrible thing was Mr. Knee- 
breeches’ favourite method of what he called 
“ proving.” I can’t explain it—^it is far beyond 
my poor powers—^but it had something to do 
with cutting off the top line, after you had added 
it all up and had actually done the sum, you 
understand—cutting off the top line and adding 
the long rows up again without it, and then 
joining it on again somewhere else. 

“ I wouldn’t mind so much,” said poor 
Griselda, one day, “ if it was any good. But you 
see. Aunt Grizzel, it isn’t. For I’m just as likely 
to do the proving wrong as the sum itself—^raore 
likely, for I’m always so tired when I get to the 
proving—and so all that’s proved is that some¬ 
thing’s wrong, and I’m sure that isn’t any good, 
except to make me cross.” 

” Hush ! ” said her aunt gravely. “ That is 
not the way for a little girl to speak. Improve 
these golden hours of youth, Griselda; they will 
never return.” 

" I hope not,” muttered Griselda, “ if it means 
doing sums.” 

Miss Grizzel fortunately was a little deaf; she 
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did not Iiear this ivmark. Just I lien the cuckoo 
dock struck (‘k'vcn. 

“ Cauxi littk' cuckoo,” said Miss (irizzt'l 
" W’liat an ('xanipic' lit' sets you. His Htr i.s 
spent in tlu' faithful dischany' of duty: " and so 
sayiny'- slic left the room. 

'I'hc cuckoo was still telliuy, the houi- eleven 
took a p:ood whili'. It seemed to (Iriitelda that 
the hird rt'peatt'd her aunt’s last words. ” h'aith 
—lul, dis-charyt', of your, tin tv,” he said, 
“ faith -fill.” 

“You horrid little ercature ! ” exelaimed 
Criseltla. in a pa.ssioa ; ” what husiiu'i'.s have you 
to mock me ? ” 

Slie S(‘iz('d a hook, tiu' first that came to hand, 
and Ihm^ it. at tlu* hird, wlui was prst h(',emnm,u 
his eleventh ciu'koo. Ih' disappeared with a 
snap, disapiicart'd without tlappinp his wiiyys, or, 
as (iriselda, always tancied he did, ,yi\ in,;; her a 
friendly nod, and in an instant all was sih'iit. 

Griselda felt a littli' friphteiu'd. U'lud had shi' 
done? She looked up at tlu* clock. It .stn-im'd 
just the s<ime as usual, tlu' cuckoo s doors (dt>s<'ly 
shut, no siym of any disturfiauci'. Could it have 
been her fancy only that lit* had sprun.r;' ha.ck 
more hastily than he would have done hut forluir 
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• tlrrowing the book at him ? She began to hope 
so, and tried to go on with her lessons. But it 
was-no use. Though she really gave her best 
attention to the long addition sums, and found 
that by so doing she managed them much better 
than before, she could not feel happy or at ease. 
Every few minutes she glanced up at the clock, 
as if expecting the cuckoo to come out, though 
she knew quite well there was no chance of his 
doing so till twelve o’clock, as it was only the 
hours, not the half-hours and quarters, that he 
told. 

“ I wish it was twelve o’clock,” she said to her¬ 
self anxiously more than once. 

If only the clock had not been so very high up 
on the wall, she would have been tempted to 
climb up and open the little doors, and peep in to 
satisfy herself as to the cuckoo’s condition. But 
there was no possibility of this. The clock was 
far, very far above her reach, and there was no 
high piece of furniture standing near, upon 
which she could have climbed to get to it. There 
was nothing to be done but to wait for twelve 
o’clock. 

And, after all, she did not wait for twelve 
o’clock, for just about half-past eleven. Miss 
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(irizzd's void' was hoard ('alliii!; to lu'r to put on 
her hat and cloak (jiiickly, ami conic out to walk 
up and down tlio terrace with lu‘r. 

It is tine just now,' said Miss Ori/.zel, but 
there is a jirospi'ct of rain hefon' lonp. \'(iu nuisl 
leave ynnr lessons for tlu' presi'iit, and linisli 
them in the afternoon." 

1 hav(' linish<‘d them, said (iri.seUla, mi'i'klv 

“ All ? " impiired h<‘r aunt. 

“ Yes, all," replied Oriselda. 

Ah, W(‘1I, then, this allernoon, if tlu' rain 
holds oil, we shall dri\'(' to Mei'ryhrow Hall, and 
iiKpiirc' lor the health of your dear podmother, 
Lady La.va.nd(T." .s.dd Mi.s.s (hizzcl. 

Poor (u'iselda ! 1 here were tew things sht* dis¬ 

liked more than a drive with her aunts. They 
went in the old yellow chariot, with all the win¬ 
dows up, and ot eourst' Oriselda had to sit with 
her back to the horses, which made her very 
uncomforlabh' when she had no air, and had to sit 
still for so long. ' 

Merrybrow Hall was a, larpe house, <pdl(' as 
old <uul much prauder, but not nearly .'lo woiuler- 
ful as the home ot (iii.seida .s aunt.s. It was six 
miles off, and it took a V(*ry lonp lime'imh>ed to 
diive there in the rumbling old chariot, for the 
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old horses were fat and wheezy, and the old 
coachman fat and wheezy too. Lady Lavander 
was; of course, old too—^very old indeed, and 
rather grumpy and very deaf. Miss Grizzel and 
Miss Tabitha had the greatest respect for her; 
she always called them “ My dear,” as if they 
were quite girls, and they listened to all she said 
as if her words were of gold. For some mysteri¬ 
ous reason she had been invited to be Griselda's 
godmother; but, as she had never shown her 
any proof of affection beyond giving her a prayer- 
book, and hoping, whenever she saw her, that 
she was “ a good little miss,” Griselda did not 
feel any particular cause for gratitude to her. 

The drive seemed longer and duller than ever 
this afternoon, but Griselda bore it meekly; and 
when Lady Lavander, as usual, expressed her 
hopes about her, the little girl looked down 
modestly, feeling her cheeks grow scarlet. " I 
am not a good little girl at all,” she felt inclined 
to call out. “ I’m very bad and cruel. I 
believe I’ve killed the dear little cuckoo.” 

What would the three old ladies have thought 
if she had called it out ? As it was. Lady Lavan¬ 
der patted her approvingly, said she loved to 
see young people modest and humble-minded, 
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and gave her a slice of very liiglily-s{ii<-e(h rather 
must}.' giugerhn'ad, whiOi Crisdda couldn't ti<>ar. 

All the way lioiiu' Crisclda felt in a fever of 
impatience to rush up to tlu' antt' room and si'e 
if the cuckoo was all right again. 11 was la.f <' and 
darkwlu'u tluM'hariol at last stoppcal at thedoor 
of the okl hou.se. Miss Crir/d got otit slowly, 
and still more slowly Miss Tahitha followed her. 
C.iiselda was obliged to restrain lu'r.sdf aiul niove 
demundy. 

" It is ])ast your supper-tinu', my dear,” .said 
Miss (h'izzd. ” Co up at once to \'onr room, and 
Dorcas shall bring .some supper to you. Late 
hours an' bad for young [M‘o[)le.” 

Gri.sdda obediimtiy wislu'd her aunts good¬ 
night, and went ([uietly upstairs. Mat on<-e out 
of sight, at tiu' first landing', she diauj-ed her 
pace. Slut turned to the h'ft instead of to the 
right, which led to lu'r own room, and tlew rather 
than ran along the dimly-lightt'd passage, at tin* 
end of which a. door hul into the gnsit saloon. 
She opened tlu; door. All was (piife dark. It 
was impossibU^ to fly or run across tlu' great 
saloon ! Even in daylight this would have bt'i'n 
a difficult matter, (irisi'lda. felt her way as bt'st 
she could, past the Chiiuise cabimd and tlu' pot- 
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poilrri jar, till she got to the ante-room door. It 
was open, and now, knowing her way better, she 
hurried in. But what was the use? All was 
silent, save the tick-tick of the cuckoo clock in 
the corner. Oh, if only the cuckoo would come 
out and call the hour as usual, what a weight 
would be lifted off Griselda’s heart! 

She had no idea what o’clock it was. It might 
be close to the hour, or it might be just past it. 
She stood listening for a few minutes, then hear¬ 
ing Miss Grizzel’s voice in the distance, she felt 
that she dared not stay any longer, and turned 
to feel her way out of the room again. Just as 
she got to the door it seemed to her that some¬ 
thing softly brushed her cheek, and a very, very 
faint “ cuckoo ” sounded as it were in the air 
close to her. 

Startled, but not frightened, Griselda stood 
perfectly still. 

“ Cuckoo,” she said, softly. But there was no 
answer. 

Again the tones of Miss Grizzel’s voice coming 
upstairs reached her ear. 

" I must^ go,” said Griselda; and finding her 
way across the saloon without, by great good 
luck, tumbling against any of the many break- 
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able treiisuia's with which i( was lilh'd, slu' fhnv 
down tlu' leiii;- passai;(’ a;;ain, rcachiuL;' her own 
room just: Ix'forc Dorcas a])pear('d with her 
supjx'r. 

Cirisi'lda slept badly that niglit. Site was 
constantly dnsuning of tlu' cnckoo, fancying sIu' 
heard his voice, aiul then waking with a. start to 
fmd it was only fancy. She look<'d pale and 
heavy-cycHl when shti came down to breakfast 
the next morning; anil her Annt 'I'abitha, who 
wa,s alone in the room when sht' enft'rcd, began 
imnu'diately asking her what was tlu‘ matter. 

“ 1 am sun' yon are going to be ill, child,” she 
said, nc'i'vously. ‘‘ Sister Ori/./,el mnsf give yon 
some medicine. 1 wondi-r what would bt' tlu; 
best. Tansy t('a is an excellent thing when one 
has taken cold, or 

Bat tlui n'st of Miss 'babitha’s sent(*nc(‘’ was 
never lu'ard, for at this moment Mi.ss (irizzel 
came hurriedly into the room her,cap awry, 
her .shawl disarrangini, her face very ])al('. I 
hardly think any one, had (‘ver seen lu-r .so di.s- 
composi'd bidorc. 

“ Sister Tabitha ! ” she ('xclainu'd, “ what c.an 
be going to happen ? llu' cuc.koo clock has 
stopped.” 
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. “ The cuckoo clock has stopped ! ” repeated 
Miss Tabitha, holding up her hands; “ im- 
possible ! ” 

“ But it has, or rather I should say—dear me, 
I am so upset I cannot explain myself—the 
cuckoo has stopped. The clock is going on, but 
the cuckoo has not told the hours, and Dorcas is 
of opinion that he left off doing so yesterday. 
What can be going to happen ? What shall we 
do? ” 

“ What can we do ? ” said Miss Tabitha. 
" Should we send for the watch-maker? ” 

Miss Grizzel shook her head. 

“ Twould be worse than useless. Were we to 
search the world over, we could find no one to 
put it right. Fifty years and more, Tabitha, 
fifty years and more, it has never missed 
an hour ! We are getting old, Tabitha, our day 
is nearly over; perhaps ’tis to remind us of 
this." 

Miss TaBitha did not reply. She was weeping 
silently. The old ladies seemed to have forgotten 
the presence of their niece, but Griselda could 
not bear to see their distress. She finished her 
breakfast as quickly as she could, and left the 
room. 
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Oil luT \v;iy iqislaii's alit* nui Dorraa. 

“ Hav(> N'oii hcanl wlial iias haj-pcncd, iitlle 
niissio ? ” said thr nld sciA'aut. 
n'plicd ('.risclda. 

“ My ladies art' in i^reat tr.nihle," ('oiiliiuu'cl 
Dnrcas, wIid secnu'il inclini'd to he more eoiu- 
inunieativ(' than nsnal, ” and no wonder. For 
lilty yt'ar.s that el(>eh has ne\'er yone wron.'’'.” 

“ Can't it b(' jmt ri-ht " asked the child. 

l)orc.a.s shook her head. 

“ No f,;-ood would conic of infmierinyshe 
.said. “ What mnsl Iu‘, ninst he. The hick of the 
house haiiys on that clock. Its maker sjicnt a 
good part of his life over if, and his last words 
were that if would hriii” good luck to the house 
that owned if, hut that tronhlc would follow its 
silence. It's my hclief.’’ she added solemnly, 
“ that it’s n fairy clock, neither more nor less, for 
good luck it has hrought thi'ie.s no denying. 
There are no cows likt* ours, missie their milk 
is a proverb h(‘ri'ahouls; then' are no hens like 
ours for laying till the year round ; then' ar(' no 
ro.scs like ours. And ther(''s always a friendly 
feeling iu this hou.si', and always ha;^ been. 'Tis 
not a houst' for wrangling and jangling, and .sharp 
words. The ‘ good jicople ' can’t stand that. 
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Nothing drives thena away like ill-temper or 
anger.” 

Griselda’s conscience gave her a sharp prick. 
Could it he her doing that trouble was coming 
upon the old house ? What a punishment for a 
moment's fit of ill-temper. 

“ I wish you wouldn’t talk that way, Dorcas,” 
she said; “ it makes me so unhappy.” 

“ What a feeling heart the child has ! ” said 
the old servant as she went on her way 
downstairs. “ It’s true—she is very like Miss 
Sybilla.” 

That day was a very weary and sad one for 
Griselda. She was oppressed by a feeling she did 
not understand. She knew she had done wrong, 
but she had sorely repented it, and “ I do think 
the cuckoo might have come back again,” she 
said to herself, “ if he is a fairy; and if he isn’t, 
it can’t be true what Dorcas says.” 

Her aun^s made no allusion to the subject in 
her presence, and almost seemed to have for¬ 
gotten that she had known of their distress. They 
were more grave and silent than usual, but other¬ 
wise things went on in their ordinary way. 
Griselda spent the morning " at her tasks,” in 
the ante-room, but was thankful to get away 
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from tiu' tick iick of tlu' cloi’k in tlu' oonu'r and 
out into (hr i;ardrn. 

Ihil thri'r. alas ! il wa -. ju:4 as IkuI. 'Fiir rooks 
stH'inrd to know (hat souirliiiiin was (In' matti'r; 
thry sr( (o woi'k makiii!,; such a rliaftrr im- 
mtHliat(‘ly (irisrlda ajiyrarod that slu‘ felt 
inclinrd (o run hark into thr house aiadu. 

“ I am sure thry are talking about me," she 
said to hrrst'lf. “ Prihaps thry are fairies toc). 
I a,m hrnjnniny to think I don’t iikt' fairii-s.” 

She was yhul when heil tinir ramm It was a 
sort of rr{)roarh to her to .-u'e lun' aunts so 
pah^ and ti'oul)lt‘d; and thouph she tried to 
p('rsuad(' herself that slu' tliouplit (hem vc-ry 
silly, she ('onld not throw otf (he unromfortahle 
h'C'liipy. 

She. was so tinal wlum she went to h(>d tired 
in tlu' di.safj;re('ahle way that comes from a list¬ 
less, uneasy day that sin* fell aslec]) at once and 
slept, luuivily. WIu'U sin* wok(‘, whjrh slu' did 
suddenly, and with a start, it was still perleetly 
dark, like tln^ first morning that she had wakened 
in the old hou.sc. It sc(.tmed to her that she had 
not wakentsl of he.rsell —.sonudhing had roused 
her. Yes ! there it wa.s again, a very, very soft 
distant “ cuckoo.” IY«s it distant ? She could 
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not tell. Almost she could have fancied it was 
close to her. 

" If it’s that cuckoo come back again, I’ll 
catch him ! ” exclaimed Griselda. 

She darted out of bed, felt her way to the door, 
which was closed, and opening it let in a rush of 
moonlight from the unshuttered passage window. 
In another moment her little bare feet were pat¬ 
tering along the passage at full speed, in the 
direction of the great saloon. 

For Griselda’s childhood among the troop of 
noisy brothers had taught her one lesson—she 
was afraid of nothing. Or rather perhaps I 
should say she had never learnt that there was 
anything to be afraid of! And is there ? 
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*' littlt' f;ui, thou iuu:;{ thv p.irt tiiliih 
It' wu’rt* to taUf kitullv to (Uii . ; 
"IIkui pull up tiu' wc'cth; uitli a will, 
Aiul taiiiru, will cIhuu.Ii tlu' tlo\v(*rr. 


iklvlC was moonlit 


tlioupji not 


^ so mutii, in 1 ho saloon a,ml t 1 h‘ aiiU‘"- 

room, loo; for Ihout^h tin* windows, 
tliosi^ in (iristdda’s Ixal room, 

Jhad tlawslmltia's (dost^h tlua't' was a 

’ 0 

round pari. a,l tlu' toji, high up, which tin* slmtters 
did not n'ach to, and in orcpt, through these 
clear uncovered jranes, (juilf^ as many moon¬ 
beams, you maybe sure, as could hud their way. 

Griselda, eager though she was, could nol Indp 
standing still a moment to admire the ellect. 
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■ ‘-'It looks prettier with the light coming in at 
those holes at the top than even if the shutters 
were open,” she said to herself. “ How goldy- 
silvery the cabinet looks; and, yes, I do declare, 
the mandarins are nodding ! I wonder if it is out 
of politeness to me, or does Aunt Grizzel come in 
last thing at night and touch them to make them 
keep nodding till morning ? I suppose they're a 
sort of policemen to the palace; and I dare say 
there are all sorts of beautiful things inside. 
How I should like to see all through it! ” 

But at this moment the faint tick-tick of the 
cuckoo clock in the next room, reaching her ear, 
reminded her of the object of this midnight 
expedition of hers. She hurried into the ante¬ 
room. 

It looked darker than the great saloon, for it 
had but one window. But through the un¬ 
covered space at the top of this window there 
penetrated some brilliant moonbeams, one of 
which lighted up brightly the face of the clock 
with its queer overhanging eaves. 

Griselda approached it and stood below, look¬ 
ing up. 

“ Cuckoo,” she said softly—very softly. 

But there was no reply. 

“ Cuckoo,” she repeated rather more loudly. 

D 
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“ W'liv won’t you spi'ak to nio ? I know yoiuu’c 
tlu'H', a,11(1 you'n' not asli'oji. tor I lu-ard your ■ 
voice in niy own ro(uu. W hy wcn't you come 
out, cuckoo ? 

“Tick-lick/' said tlu* cloi'k, hut (la'ce was no 
oth('r ri'ply. 

(iriselda felt ready to ('ry. 

" (hu'koo,” she said reproachfully, “ I didn’t 
think you wen' so hard-hearted. 1 ha\‘e Ix't'u .so 
unhappy about you, and I was so pleased to 
lu'ar your voic('apain, for I thonpht 1 had kilh'd 
you, or hurt \'ou very Inully; and 1 didn’t mcttn 
to hurt yon, ('nckoo. 1 was sorry the moment I 
had (lone it, dreadfully sorry. Dear cuckoo, 
won't you forpivi' me? ” 

i ht're was a litll(' sound at last a faint coniiai^ 
.sound, and by tlu* moonli.pht (bist'lda .saw llu' 
doors op('n, and out flew tin' cuckoo. Ih* stood 
still for a monu'ut, looked round him as it were, 
then pently Happed his winps, and utti'n'd his 

usual note.“ C'uckoo.” * 

Clriselda. stood in breathle.ss ('Xpectation, but 
in her didipht she could not help vx'ry softly 
clapping her hands. 

The cuckoo cleared hi.s throat. ‘You never 
heard such a funny little noise as he made; 
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and then, in a very clear, distinct, but yet 
“ cuckoo-y ” voice, he spoke. 

“ Griselda,” he said, “ are you truly sorry? ” 

" I told you I was,” she replied. “ But I 
didn’t feel so very naughty, cuckoo. I didn’t, 
reaUy. I was only vexed for one minute, and 
when I threw the book I seemed to be a very 
little in fun, too. And it made me so unhappy 
when you went away, and my poor aunts have 
been dreadfully unhappy too. If you hadn’t 
come back I should have told them to-morrow 
what I had done. I would have told them before, 
but I was afraid it would have made them 
more unhappy. I thought I had hurt you 
dreadfully.” 

“ So you did,” said the cuckoo. 

“ But you look quite well,” said Griselda. 

“It was my feelings,” replied the cuckoo; 
“ and I couldn’t help going away. I have to 
obey orders like other people.” 

Griselda stared. “ How do you mean ? ” she 
asked. 

“ Never mind. You can't understand at 
present,” said the cuckoo. “You can under¬ 
stand about obeying your orders, and you see, 
when you don’t, things go wrong.” 
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“ Yes," said (irisclda Inunhly, “ ci'rfainlv 
do. Idif, curkoo," slu'cont iniK'd, “ I lu-vcr list'd 
fo yvl into (t'nijHTs at luiiut' -luu’JIy nt'\a'r, at 
least; and 1 liked my lessons Uieiyand I never 
was setilded about them.'’ 

" What’s wrony lit're, tlit'ii ? ” said tin' eiiekoo. 

It isn’t ofleu tliat tliinys yo wrony in this 
houst'.” 

“That’s wliat Don'as says.” said (Iriselda. 
“ It must h(' with my ht'iny a eliild -iny aunts 
a.nd the Iiouse and everything have yot out of 
cliildren’s ways.” 

“ About lime they did,’’ n'inarked the eurkoo 
drily. 

“ And so,’’ eontimu'd (iri.st'Ida, “it is really very 
dull. I h avt' lots of lessons, but it isn’t so mueh 
that I mind. It is that IVe no oiu'to play wit h. ” 

“ There’s .something in that,’’ .said tlu'cuckoo. 
IT- Ilapjied his winys and was sih'iit for a minute 
or two. “ I’ll consider about it,’’ hy oh.scrved 
a,t last. 

“ I hank you,” said (Iri.selda, not e.xactly 
knowing what else to say. 

“ And in tlu; nu'antinu',” continued the cuckoo, 
“ you’d better obey present orders and yo back 
to bed.” 
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. “ Shall I say good-night to you, then ? ” asked 
Griselda somewhat timidly. 

“ You’re quite welcome to do so,” replied the 
cuckoo. “ Why shouldn’t you? ” 

“ You see I wasn’t sure if you would like it,” 
returned Griselda, “ for of course you’re not like 
a person, and—and—I’ve been told all sorts of 
queer things about what fairies like and don’t 
like.” 

“ Who said I was a fairy ? ” inquired the 
cuckoo. 

“ Dorcas did, and, of course, my own common 
sense did too,” replied Griselda. “You must be 
a fah'y—^you couldn’t be anything else.” 

“ I might be a fairyfied cuckoo,” suggested 
the bird. 

Griselda looked puzzled. 

“ I don’t understand,” she said, “ and I don’t 
think it could make much difference. But what¬ 
ever you are, I wish you would tell me one 
thing.” * 

“ What ? ” said the cuckoo. 

“ I want to know, now that you’ve forgiven me 
for throwing the book at you, have you come 
back for good? ” 

“ Certainly not for evil,” replied the cuckoo. 
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(irisckla. gave a littli' “ Cuckoo, you’re 

latiyhiuy at me.” slu' said. ” I uK'aii, liav(‘ you 
coiiK' I)a.c.k to stay and cuckoo as usual and mak(^ 
my aunts liapjn- a,pain ? ” 

” You'll sec in the inorninp,” .said the cuckoo. 
“ Now po off to bed.” 

“ Cood-niyht.” .said Oriselda. ” and thank you, 
and pU'ase don t torpid to hd nu' know wluai 
yon’ve consitiered.” 

‘‘Cuckoo, cuckoo,” was luu- litlh' friiuid's 
reply. Ori.selda Ihou.pht it was meant forpootl- 
uipht, but tiu'fart of tluMnalt(U'was that at that 
exaid .second of time it was two o’clock in the 
morniny. 

She mad(> lu'r way back to lu'd. Slu' had Ix'en 
-standiny .sonu' time talkiny to tlu' cuckoo, but, 
thouyh it was now well on in NovaunlHU'. shi' did 
not feel tlu' huist cold, nor sU‘('py t SIu^ hdt as 
happy and liyht-lu'arb'd as possible, and sIu' 
wished it was morniny, that slie miyht yet up. 
Yet the mouKuit slu* laid lu'r littli^ brown c.nrly 
head on the pillow, she fell asl(!(*p; and it .siHuned 
to her that just as she droj)pi'd off a .soft feallau-y 
winy brushed lun cheek ycmtly and a tiny 
“ Cuckoo ” sounded in her ear. 

When she woke it was bright morning, really 
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bright morning, for the wintry sun was already 
sending some clear yellow rays out into the pale 
grey-blue sky. 

" It must be late,” thought Griselda, when she 
had opened the shutters and seen how light it 
was. “ I must have slept a long time. I feel so 
beautifully unsleepy now. I must dress quickly 
—^how nice it will be to see my aunts look happy 
again ! I don’t even care if they scold me for 
being late.” 

But, after all, it was not so much later than 
usual; it was only a much brighter morning than 
they had had for some time. Griselda did dress 
herself very quickly, however. As she went 
downstairs two or three of the clocks in the 
house, for there were several, were striking eight. 
These clocks must have been a little before the 
right time, for it was not till they had again 
relapsed into silence that there rang out from the 
ante-roon^ the clear sweet tones, eight times 
repeated, of “ Cuckoo.” 

Miss Grizzel and Miss Tabitha were already at 
the breakfast-table, but they received their little 
niece most^ graciously. Nothing was said about 
the clock, however, till about half-way through 
the meal, when Griselda, full of eagerness to 
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know if Iier aunts wen' a wan' of the cuc'koo’s 

n'tiun, ('ouhl rt'slrnin lH'rs<‘!l lU) 

“ Aimt sht' said. “ isn't the cuckoo 

all rii;ht a.';ain ? 

\('s, niy dear. 1 am deliylit<'d to say it is,” 
n'pli('d Mi.ss (iriz/.el. 

“ Did you o,.j i( p„j Criz/.el?” 

in(|iiin'd Criselda, slyly. 

LittU' yiils should not ask so nian\' ([iies- 
tions, r('[>li('d Miss (irizzel mystei'icmsly. “ l| 
IS all n,yht ayain, and th.at is enou;.;h. Duriiu;- 
(illy years that cuckoo has u<‘\’er, till yesterdav, 
nn.ss('d an hour. If you, iu your sylK'n', my 
dear, do as wdl duiiiii^ fifty yc'ars, you won't 
ha.V(' done badly.” 

“ No, indiH'd, you won’t hav(‘ done badly,” 
repeat('d Mi.ss 'habitha. 

But though the two old ladies thus fried to 
iiuprovi^ Iht' occasion by a little hrfurin^y, 
(iri.selda could .s('e that at flu' bottom of their 
hea,rt.s tlu'y were both .so happy that. (‘V('n if she 
had been vt'ry nauyhty ind<-ed, tln'y could hardly 
have mack^ up their minds to .si'old her. 

She was not at all incliiu'd to b(‘ uauyhfy this 
day. had .somethiny to think about'and look 
toiward. to, whicli made h<'r cpiite a diKcrcnt 
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little girl, and made her take heart in doing her 
lessons as well as she possibly could. 

“ I wonder when the cuckoo will have con¬ 
sidered enough about my having no one to play 
with ? ” she said to herself, as she was walking up 
and down the terrace at the back of the house. 

“ Caw, caw ! ” screamed a rook just over her 
head, as if in answer to her thought. 

Griselda looked up at him. 

“ Your voice isn’t half so pretty as the 
cuckoo’s, Mr. Rook,” she said. “ All the same, 
I dare say I should make friends with you, if I 
understood what you meant. How funny it 
would be to know all the languages of the birds 
and the beasts, like the prince in the fairy tale! I 
wonder if I should wish for that, if a fairy gave 
me a wish ? No, I don’t think I would. Vdfar 
rather have the fairy carpet that would take you 
anywhere you liked in a minute. I’d go to 
China to see if all the people there look like Aunt 
Grizzel’s mandarins; and I’d first of all, of 
course, go to fairyland.” 

" You must come in now, little missie,” said 
Dorcas’s voice. " Miss Grizzel says you have 
had play enough, and there’s a nice fire in the 
ante-room for you to do your lessons by.” 
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“Play!” repeated Griselda indignantly, as 
she turned to follow the old servant. “ Do yon 
call walking up and down the terrace ‘ play,’ 
Dorcas ? I mustn’t loiter even to ])ick a flowm-, 
if there were any, for fear of catching cold, and I 
mustn’t run for fear of overheating myself. I 
declare, Dorcas, if I don’t have some play soon, 
or something to amuse me, I think I’ll run away.” 

“ Nay, nay, missie, don’t talk like that. You’d 
never do anything so naughty, and you so like 
Miss Sybilla, who was so good.” 

“ Dorcas, I’m tired of being told I’m like Mi.ss 
Sybilla,” said Griselda, impatiently. “ She was 
my grandmother; no one would like to be told 
they were like their grandmother. It makes me 
feel as if my face must be all screwy tip and 
wrinkly, and as if I should have spectacles on 
and a wig.” 

That is not like what Miss Sybilla was when 
I first saw her,” said Dorcas. “She was 

younger than you, missie, and as pretty as a 
fairy.” 

“Was she?” exclaimed Griselda, stopping 
short. 

“ Yes, indeed she was. She might have been 
a fairy, so sweet she was and gentle—^and yet so 
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merry. Every creature loved her; even the 
animals about seemed to know her, as if she was 
one of themselves. She brought good luck to the 
house, and it was a sad day when she left it.” 

“ I thought you said it was the cuckoo that 
brought good luck? ” said Griselda. 

“ Well, so it was. The cuckoo and Miss 
Sybilla came here the same day. It was left to 
her by her mother's father, with whom she had 
lived since she was a baby, and when he died she 
came here to her sisters. She wasn’t own sister 
to my ladies, you sec, missie. Her mother had 
come from Germany, and it was in some strange 
place there, where her grandfather lived, that the 
cuckoo clock was made. They make wonderful 
clocks there, I’ve been told, but none more 
wonderful than our cuckoo. I’m sure.” 

“ No, I’m sure not,” said Griselda, softly. 
” Why didn’t Miss Sybilla take it with her when 
she was married and went away? ” 

“ She knew her sisters were so fond of it. It 
was like a memory of her left behind for them. 
It was like a part of her. And do you know, 
missie, the night she died—she died soon after 
your father was bom, a year after she was mar¬ 
ried—^for a whole hour, from twelve to one, that 
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cuckoo went on cuckooinj^' in a soft, sad way, 
like some living croatuiv in trouhlo. Of course, 
we did not know anything was wrong with lu'r, 
and folks said somcdhing had caugld some of the 
springs of the works; hut 1 didn't think so, and 

never shall. And-” 

But here Dorcas’s reminiscences W('n' al)niptly 
brought to a close by Miss Orizzid’s appearance' 
at the other end of tlie le'rraea'. 

" Griselda, what arc loitering so for? 
Dorcas, you should have liasteiu'd, not delayed 
Miss Griselda.” 

So Griselda was hurried off to lu'r h'ssons, and 
Dorcas to her kitchen. But Grist'lda. di<l not 
much mind. She ha,d plenty to think of and 
wonder about, and she likcul to do h<'r lessons in 
the ante-room, with the tiek-tiidc of tlu^ clock in 
her ears, and the feeling that perha /ks (he cmdcoo 
was watching her through some invisihh' pet'p- 
hole in his closed doors. 

“ And if he sees,” thought Grisc'lda ,'"’' if he sees 
how hard I am trying to do my lessons wc'll, it will 
perhaps make him be quick about ‘ consich-ring.' ” 
So she did try very hard. And slu' didn’t 
speak to the cuckoo when he came o'ut to say it 
was four o’clock. She was busy, and he was busy. 
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Shd felt it was better to wait till he gave her some 
sign of being ready to talk to her again. 

For fairies, you know, children, however 
charming, are sometimes rather queer to have to 
do with. They don’t like to be interfered with, 
or treated except with very great respect, and 
they have their own ideas about what is proper 
and what isn’t, I can assure you. 

I suppose it was with working so hard at her 
lessons—most jx^oplc would say it was with hav¬ 
ing been up the niglit before, running about the 
house in tlu^ moonlight; but as she had never felt 
so “ fresh ” in her life as when she got up that 
morning, it could hardly have been that^—^that 
Griselda felt so tired and sle(q)y that evening, she 
could hardly ket^a her eyes open. She begged to 
go to bed quite half an hour earlier than usual, 
which made Miss Tabitha afraid again that she 
was going to be ill. But as there is nothing better 
for childrgi than to go to bed early, even if they 
are going to be ill. Miss Grizzel told her to say 
good-night, and to ask Dorcas to give her a wine- 
glassful of elderberry wine, nice and hot, after 
she was in bed. 

Griselda had no objection to the elderberry 
wine, though she felt she was having it on false 
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pretences. She certainly did no( ncH'd it to scmd 
her to sleep, for almost bofori' her lu'ad touclu'd 
the pillow she was as sound as a to[>. Sire had 
slept a good long while, when again she wak('ncd 
suddenly—^just as she had done llu' night Indore, 
and again with the feeling that something had 
wakened her. And the queer thing was that the 

moment she was awake she felt so very awake_ 

she had no inclination to stretch and yawn arid 
hope it wasn't quite time to get up, and think 
how nice and warm bed was, and how cold it was 
outside! She sat straight up, and pcen'd out 
into the darkness, feeling quite ready for an 
adventure. 

“ Is it you, cuckoo ? ” she said softly. 

There was no answer, but listening intently, 
the child fancied she heaixl a faint rustling or 
fluttering in the comer of the room by the door. 
She got up and, feeling her w'ay, opemed it, and 
the instant she had done so she lu'/ird, a few 
steps only in front of her it seemed, the familiar 
notes, very, very soft and whispered, " Cuckoo, 
cuckoo.” 

It went on and on, down the passage, Griselda 
trotting after. There was no moon to-night, 
heavy clouds had quite hidden it, and outside the 
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rain, was falling heavily. Griselda could hear it 
on the window-panes, through the closed shutters 
and all. But dark as it was, she made her way 
along without any difficulty, down the passage, 
across the great saloon, in through the ante-room 
door, guided only by the little voice now and 
then to be heai'd in front of her. She came to a 
standstill right before the clock, and stood there 
for a minute or two patiently waiting. 

She had not very long to wait. There came the 
usual murmuring sound, then the doors above 
the clock face opened—she heard them open, it 
was far too dark to see—and in his ordinary 
voice, clear and distinct (it was just two o’clock, 
so the cuckoo was killing two birds with one 
stone, telling the hour and greeting Griselda at 
once), the bird sang out, “ Cuckoo, cuckoo.” 

“ Good-evening, cuckoo,” said Griselda, when 
he had finished. 

“ Good-morning, you mean,” said the cuckoo. 

“ Good-morning, then, cuckoo,” said Griselda. 
" Have you considered about me, cuckoo ? ” 

The cuckoo cleared his throat. 

“ Have you learnt to obey orders yet, 
Griselda? ”'he inquired. 

“ I'm trying,” replied Griselda. “ But you see. 
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cuckoo, I’ve not had veiy long to k'aru in —it was 
only last night you told me, you know.” 

The cuckoo sighed. 

“ You’ve a great deal to learn, Oriselda.” 

“ I dare say I have,” she .said. ‘‘ But I can 
tell you one thing, cuckoo—whatever It'ssons I 
have, I couldn’t ever have any worsen than those 
addition sums of Mr. Kncebrooches’. I have 
made up my mind about that, for to-day, do you 
know, cuckoo--” 

“ Yesterday,” corrected the cuckoo. “ Always 
be exact in your statements, Criselda.” 

“ Well, yesterday, then,” saitl Cris(;lda, rather 
tartly; “ though when you know cinite well what 
I mean, I don’t see that you need be so very j)a.r- 
ticular. Well, as I was saying, I tricnl and tvic-d, 
but still they were fearful. They wen', indeed.” 

“ You’ve a great deal to learn, Griselda,” re¬ 
peated the cuckoo. 

“ I wish you wouldn’t say that so often,” said 
Griselda. “ I thought you were going to play 
with me.” 

“ There’s something in that,” said the cuckoo, 
“ there’s something in that. I should like to talk 
about it. But we could talk more comfortably if 
you would come up here and sit beside me.” 
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, Griselda thought her friend must be going out 
of his mind. 

“ Sit beside you up there ! ” she exclaimed. 
“ Cuckoo, how could I ? I’m far, far too big.” 

“ Big ! ” returned the cuckoo. “ What do you 
mean by big ? It’s all a matter of fancy. Don’t 
you know that if the world and everything in it, 
counting yourself of course, was all made little 
enough to go into a walnut, you’d never find out 
the difference ?” 

“ Wouldn’t I ? ” said Griselda, feeling rather 
muddled; “ but, not counting myself, cuckoo, I 
would then, wouldn’t I ? ” 

“ Nonsense,” said the cuckoo hastily; " you’ve 
a great deal to learn, and one thing is, not to 
argue. Nobody should argue; it’s a shocking bad 
habit, and ruins the digestion. Come up here 
and sit beside me comfortably. Catch hold of 
the chain; you’ll find you can manage if you try.” 

“ But it’ll stop the clock,” said Griselda. 
“ Aunt Grizzel said I was never to touch the 
weights or the chains.” 

" Stuff,” said the cuckoo; “ it won’t stop the 
clock. Catch hold of the chains and swing 
yourself up’. There now—I told you you could 
manage it.” 

E 
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“We’re all nodding, nid-nid-nodding.” 

OW she managed it she never knew; 
but, somehow or other, it was man¬ 
aged. She seemed to slide up the 
chain just as easily as in a general 
way she would have slidden down, 
only without any disagreeable anticipation of a 
bump at the end of the journey. And when she 
got to the top how wonderfully different it looked 
from anything she could have expected! The 
doors stood open, and Griselda found them quite 
big enough, or herself quite small enough— 

which it was she couldn't teU, and as it was all a 
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matter of fancy she decided not to trouble to 
inquire—to pass through quite comfortably. 

And inside there was the most charming little 
snuggery imaginable. It was something like a 
saloon railway carriage—it seemed to be all lined 
and carpeted and everything, with rich mossy 
red velvet; there was a little round table in the 
middle and two arm-chairs, on one of which sat 
the cuckoo—“ quite like other people,” thought 
Griselda to herself—^while the other, as he 
pointed out to Griselda by a little nod, was 
evidently intended for her. 

“ Thank you,” said she, sitting down on the 
chair as she spoke. 

“Are you comfortable?” inquired the 
cuckoo. 

“ Quite,” replied Griselda, looking about her 
with great satisfaction. “ Are all cuckoo clocks 
like this when you get up inside them ? ” she 
inquired. I can’t think how there’s room for 
this dear little place between the clock and the 
wall. Is it a hole cut out of the wall on purpose, 
cuckoo? ” 

“ Hush ! ” said the cuckoo, “ we’ve got other 
things to talk about. First, shall I lend you one 
of my mantles? You may feel cold.” 
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“I don’t just now,” replied Griselda; “but 
perhaps I might.” 

She looked at her little bare feet as she spoke, 
and wondered why they weren’t cold, for it was 
very chilblainy weather. 

The cuckoo stood up, and with one of his claws 
reached from a corner where it was hanging a 
cloak which Griselda had not before noticed. 
For it was hanging wrong side out, and the lining 
was red velvet, very like what the sides of the 
httle room were covered with, so it was no 
wonder she had not noticed it. 

Had it been hanging the right side out she must 
have done so; this side was so very wonderful! 

It was all feathers—^feathers of every .shade and 
colour, but beautifully worked in, somehow, so 
as to lie quite smoothly and evenly, one colour 
melting away into another like those in a prism, 
so that you could hardly tell where one began 
and another ended. ^ 

“ What a lovely cloak ! ” said Griselda, wrap¬ 
ping it round her and feeling even more com¬ 
fortable than before, as she watched the rays of 
the little lamp in the roof—I think I was forget¬ 
ting to teU you that the cuckoo’s boudoir was 
lighted by a dear little lamp set into the red 
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velvet roof like a pearl in a ring—splaying softly 
on the brilliant colours of the feather mantle. 

“ It's better than lovely,” said the cuckoo, 
“ as you shall see. Now, Griselda,” he con¬ 
tinued, in the tone of one coming to business— 
“ now, Griselda, let us talk.” 

“ We have been talking,” said Griselda, “ ever 
so long. I am very comfortable. When you say 
‘ let us talk ’ like that, it makes me forget all I 
wanted to say. Just let me sit still and say what¬ 
ever comes into my head.” 

“ That won’t do,” said the cuckoo; “ we must 
have a plan of action.” 

“ A what ? ” said Griselda. 

“ You see you have a great deal to learn,” said 
the cuckoo triumphantly. “ You don’t under¬ 
stand what I say.” 

“ But I didn’t come up here to learn,” said 
Griselda; “lean do that down there;” and 
she nodded her head in the direction of the ante¬ 
room table. “ I want to play.” 

“ Just so,” said the cuckoo; “ that’s what I 
want to talk about. What do you call ‘ play ’— 
blindman’s-buff and that sort of thing? ” 

“ No,” laid Griselda, considering. “ I'm 
getting rather too big for that kind of play. 
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Besides, cuckoo, you and I alone couldn’t have 
much fun at blindman’s-buff; tliere’d be only me 
to catch you or you to catch me.” 

“ Oh, we could easily get more,” said the 
cuckoo. “ The mandarins would be pleased to 
join.” 

“ The mandarins! ” repeated Griselda. “ Why, 
cuckoo, they're not alive! How could they 
play? ” 

The cuckoo looked at her gravely for a minute, 
then shook his head. 

"You have a great deal to learn,” he said 
solemnly. “ Don’t you know that everything’s 
alive? ” 

" No,” said Griselda, " I don’t; and I don't 
know what you mean, and I don’t think I want 
to know what you mean. I want to talk about 
playing.” 

" Well,” said the cuckoo, " talk.” 

" What I call playing,” pursued Griselda, " is 
—I have thought about it now, you see—^is being 
amused. If you will amuse me, cuckoo, I will 
count that you are playing with me.” 

" How shall I amuse you ? ” inquired he. 

" Oh, that’s for you to find out! ’’’ exclaimed 
Griselda. "You might tell me fairy stories, you 
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know : if you’re a fairy you should know lots; 
or—oh yes, of course that would be far nicer—if 
you are a fairy you might take me with you to 
fairyland.” 

Again the cuckoo shook his head. 

“ That,” said he, ” I cannot do.” 

“ Why not ? ” said Griselda. " Lots of chil¬ 
dren have been there.” 

“ I doubt it,” said the cuckoo. “ Some may 
have been, but not lots. And some may have 
thought they had been there who hadn’t really 
been there at all. And as to those who have 
been there, you may be sure of one thing—they 
were not taken, they found their own way. No 
one ever was taken to fairyland—^to the real fairy¬ 
land. They may have been taken to the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, but not to fairyland itself.” 

“ And how is one ever to find one’s own way 
there? ’’asked Griselda. 

" That I cannot tell you either,” replied the 
cuckoo. “ There are many roads there; you may 
find yours some day. And if ever ypu do find it, 
be sure you keep what you see of it well swept 
and clean, and then you may see further after a 
while. Ah,’yes, there are many roads and many 
doors into fairyland ! ” 
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“ Doors ! ” cried Griselda. " Are there any 
doors into fairyland in this house ? ” 

“ Several,” said the cuckoo; “ but don’t waste 
your time looking for them at present. It would 
be no use.” 

“Then how will you amuse me? ” inquired 
Griselda, in a rather disappointed tone. 

“ Don’t you care to go anywhere except to 
fairyland? ” said the cuckoo. 

“ Oh, yes, there are lots of places I wouldn’t 
mind seeing. Not geography sort of places —it 
would be just like lessons to go to India and 
Africa and all those places—but queer places, like 
the mines where the goblins make diamonds and 
precious stones, and the caves down under the 
sea where the mermaids live. And—oh. I’ve 
just thought—now I’m so nice and little, I would 
like to go all over the mandarins’ palace in the 
great saloon.” 

“That can be easily managed,”^ said the 
cuckoo; “but—excuse me for an instant,” he 
exclaimed suddenly. He gave a spring forward 
and disappeared. Then Griselda heard his voice 
outside the doors, “ Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo.” 
It was three o’clock. 

The doors opened again to let him through, 
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and he re-settled himself on his chair. “ As I 
was saying,” he went on, “nothing could be 
easier. But that palace, as you call it, has an 
entrance on the other side, as well as the one you 
know.” 

“ Another door, do you mean ? ” said Griselda. 
“ How funny ! Does it go through the wall ? 
And where does it lead to ? ” 

“ It leads,” replied the cuckoo, “ it leads to 
the country of the Nodding Mandarins.” 

“ What fun ! ” exclaimed Griselda, clapping 
her hands. “ Cuckoo, do let us go there. How 
can we get down ? You can fly, but must I slide 
down the chain again ? ” 

“ Oh dear, no,” said the cuckoo, “ by no 
means. You have only to stretch out your 
feather mantle, flap it as if it was wings—-so ”— 
he flapped his own wings encouragingly wish, 
and there you’ll be.” 

“ Where ? ” said Griselda bewilderedly. 

“ Wherever you wish to be, of course,” said 
the cuckoo. “ Are you ready ? Here goes.” 

“Wait—wait a moment,” cried Griselda. 
“ Where am I to wish to be ? ” 

“ Bless The child ! ” exclaimed the cuckoo. 
“ Where do you wish to be ? You said you 
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wanted to visit the country of the Nodding 
Mandarins.” 

“ Yes; but am I to wish first to be in the 
palace in the great saloon ? ” 

“ Certainly,” replied the cuckoo. “ That is the 
entrance to Mandarin Ivuncl, and ycui .saitl you 
would like to see through it. So—^you’re surely 
ready now? ” 


” A thought has just struck me,” said Griselda. 
" How will you know what o'clock it is, so as to 
come back in time to tell the next hour ? My 
aunts will get into such a fright if you go wrong 
again ! Are you sure wc shall luivc time to go to 
the mandarins’ country to-night? ” 

“Time!” repeated the cuckoo; “what is 
time ? Ah, Griselda, you have a vsry great deal 
to learn 1 What do you mean by time ? ” 

"I don't know,” replied Griselda, feeling 
rather snubbed. “ Being slow or quick—I sup¬ 
pose that's what I mean.” 


“ And what is slow, and what is quick ? ” said 
the cuckoo. “ All a matter of fancy I If every- 
tlung that’s been done since the world was made 
till now, was done over again in five minutes, 
you d never know the difference.” ‘ 

Oh, cuckoo, I wish you wouldn’t! ” cried 
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poor Griselda; “ you're worse than sunas, you do 
so puzzle me. It’s like what you said about 
nothing being big or little, only it's worse. 
Where would all the days and hours be if there 
was nothing but minutes ? Oh, cuckoo, you said 
you’d amuse me, and you do nothing but puzzle 

L.” 

“ It was your own fault. You wouldn’t get 
ready,” said the cuckoo. “ Now, here goes ! 
Flap and wish.” 

Griselda flapped and wished. She felt a sort of 
rustle in the air, that was all—then she found 
herself standing with the cuckoo in front of the 
Chinese cabinet, the door of which stood open, 
while the mandarins on each side, nodding 
politely, seemed to invite them to enter. 
Griselda hesitated. 

“ Go on,” said the cuckoo, patronizingly; 
” ladies first.” 

Griselda went on. To her surprise, inside the 
cabinet ifwas quite light, though where the light 
came from that illuminated all the queer comers 
an d recesses and streamed out to the front, where 
stood the mandarins, she could not discover. 

The “ pdlace ” was not quite as interesting as 
she had expected. There were lots of little rooms 
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in it opening on to balconies o.onnnanding,. no 
doubt, a splendid view of the great saloon; there 
were ever so many little staircases leading to 
more little rooms and balconies; l,)ut it all seemed 
empty and deserted. 

I don t care for it, said (jriselda, stopping 
short at last; “it’s all the same, and there’s 
nothing to see. I thought my aunts kept ever so 
many beautiful things in here, and there’s 
nothing.” 

Come along, then,” said the cuckoo. “ I 
didn’t expect you’d care for the palaccg as you 
caUed it, much. Let us go out tlie other way.” 

He hopped down a sort of little staircase near 
which they were standing, and Grisclda followed 
him willingly enough. At the foot they found 
themselves in a vestibule, much handsomer than 
the entrance at the other side, and the cuckoo, 
crossing it, lifted one of his claws and touched 
a spring in the wall. Instantly a pair of large 
doors flew open in the middle, revealing to 
Griselda the prettiest and most curious sight she 
had ever seen. 

A flight of wide shallow steps led down from 
this doorway into a long, long avemie bordered 
by stifhy growing trees, from the branches of 
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which hung innumerable lamps of every colour, 
making a perfect network of brilliance as far as 
the eye could reach. 

“ Oh, how lovely ! ” cried Griselda, clapping 
her hands. “ It’ll be like walking along a rain¬ 
bow. Cuckoo, come quick.” 

“ Stop,” said the cuckoo; “ we’ve a good way 
to go. There’s no need to walk. Palanquin ! ” 

He flapped his wings, and instantly a palan¬ 
quin appeared at the foot of the steps. It was 
made of carved ivory, and borne by four Chinese- 
looking figures with pigtails and bright-coloured 
jackets. A feeling came over Griselda that she 
was dreaming, or else that she had seen this 
palanquin before. She hesitated. Suddenly she 
gave a little jump of satisfaction. 

“ I know,” she exclaimed. “ It’s exactly like 
the one that stands under a glass shade on Lady 
Lavander’s drawing-room mantelpiece. I won¬ 
der if it is the very one ? Fancy me being able 
to get into it! ” 

She looked at the four bearers. Instantly they 
all nodded. 

“What do they mean?” asked Griselda, 
turning to the cuckoo. 

“ Get in,” he replied. 
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“Yes, I’m just going to get in,” she said; 
“ but what do they mean when they nod at me 
like that? ” 

“They mean, of course, what I tell you— 
' Get in,’ ” said the cuckoo. 

“ Why don’t they say so, then ? ” persisted 
Griselda, getting in, however, as she spoke. 

“ Griselda, you have a very great-began 

the cuckoo, but Griselda interrupted him. 

“ Cuckoo,” she exclaimed, “ if you say that 
again. I’ll jump out of the palanquin and run 
away home to bed. Of course I’ve a great deal 
to learn ^that's why I like to ask questions 
about everything I see. Now, tell me where we 
are going.” 

“ In the first place,” said the cuckoo, “ are you 
comfortable? ” 

Very,” said Griselda, settling herself down 
among the cushions. 

It was a change from the cuckoo’,^; boudoir. 
There were no chairs or seats, only a number of 
very, very soft cushions covered with green silk. 
There were green silk curtains all round, too, 
which you could draw or not as you pleased, just 
by touching a spring. Griselda stroked the silk 
gently. It was not “ fruzzley ” silk, if you know 
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what that means; it did not make you feel as if 
your nails wanted cutting, or as if all the rough 
places on your skin were being rubbed up the 
wrong way; its softness was like that of a rose or 
pansy petal. 

“ What nice silk ! ” said Griselda. “ I'd like a 
dress of it. I never noticed that the palanquin 
was lined so nicely,” she continued, “ for I sup¬ 
pose it is the one from Lady Lavander’s mantel¬ 
piece? There couldn’t be two so exactly hke 
each other.” 

The cuckoo gave a sort of whistle. 

“ What a goose, you are, my dear! ” he ex¬ 
claimed. “ Excuse me,” he continued, seeing 
that Griselda looked rather offended; “ I didn't 
mean to hurt your feelings, but you won’t let me 
say the other thing, you know. The palanquin 
from Lady Lavander's ! I should think not. 
You might as well mistake one of those horrible 
paper roses that Dorcas sticks in her vases for 
one of your aunt’s Gloires de Dijon ! The palan¬ 
quin from Lady Lavander’s—a clumsy human 
imitation not worth looking at! ” 

“ I didn’t know,” said Griselda humbly. “ Do 
they make’ such beautiful things in Mandarin 
Land? ” 
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“ Of course,” said the cuckoo. 

Griselda sat silent for a minute or two, but 
very soon she recovered her spirits. 

“ Will you please tell me where we are going ? ” 
she asked again. 

“You'll see directly,” said the cuckoo; “not 
that I mind telling you. There’s to be a grand 
reception at one of the palaces to-night. I 
thought you’d like to assist at it. It’ll give you 
some idea of what a palace is like. By the by, 
can you dance ? ” 

“ A little,” replied Griselda. 

“ Ah, well, I dare say you will manage. I've 
ordered a court dress for you. It will be all ready 
when we get there.” 

“ Thank you,” said Griselda. 

In a minute or two the palanquin stopped. 
The cuckoo got out, and Griselda followed him. 

She found that they were at the entrance to a 
very much grander palace than the one in her 
aunt’s saloon. The steps leading up to the door 
were very wide and shallow, and covered with a 
gold embroidered carpet, which looked as if it 
would be prickly to her bare feet, but which, on 
the contrary, when she trod upon it, felt softer 
than the softest moss. She could see very little 
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besides the carpet, for at each side of the steps 
stood rows and rows of mandarins, all something 
like, but a great deal grander than, the pair out¬ 
side her aunt’s cabinet; and as the cuckoo hopped 
and Griselda walked up the staircase, they all, 
in turn, row by row, began solemnly to nod. It 
gave them the look of a field of very high grass, 
through which, anyone passing, leaves for the 
moment a trail, till all the heads bob up again 
into their places. 

“ What do they mean? ” whispered Griselda. 

“ It's a royal salute,” said the cuckoo. 

“ A salute ! ” said Griselda. “ I thought that 
meant kissing or guns.” 

“ Hush! ” said the cuckoo, for by this time 
they had arrived at the top of the staircase; 
“ you must be dressed now.” 

Two mandariny-looking young ladies, with 
porcelain faces and three-cornered head-dresses, 
stepped forward and led Griselda into a small 
ante-room, where lay waiting for her the most 
magnificent dress you ever saw. But how do you 
think they dressed her ? It was all by nodding. 
They nodded to the blue and silver embroidered 
jacket, and in a moment it had fitted itself on to 
her. They nodded to the splendid scarlet satin 
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skirt, made very short in front and very, long 
behind, and before Griselda knew where she was, 
it was adjusted quite correctly. They nodded to 
the head-dress, and the sashes, and the necklaces 
and bracelets, and forthwith they all arranged 
themselves. Last of all, they nodded to the 
dearest, sweetest little pair of high-heeled shoes 
imaginable—all silver, and blue, and gold, and 
scarlet, and everything mixed up together, only 
they were rather a stumpy shape about the toes, 
and Griselda's bare feet were encased in them, 
and, to her surprise, quite comfortably so. 

“ They don’t hurt me a bit,” she said aloud; 
“ yet they didn’t look the least the shape of my 
foot.” 

But her attendants only nodded; and turning 
round, she saw the cuckoo waiting for her. He 
did not speak either, rather to her annoyance, 
but gravely led the way through one grand room 
after another to the grandest of all, where the 
entertainment was evidently just about to begin. 
And everywhere there were mandarins, rows and 
rows, who all set to work nodding as fast as 
Griselda appeared. She began to be rather tired 
of royal salutes, and was glad when, at last, in 
profound silence, the procession, consisting of the 
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cuckoo, and herself and about half a dozen 
“ mandarins,” came to a halt before a kind of 
dais, or raised seat, at the end of the hall. 

Upon this dais stood a chair—a throne of some 
kind, Griselda supposed it to be—and upon this 
was seated the grandest and gravest personage 
she had yet seen. 

“Is he the king of the mandarins? ” she 
whispered. But the cuckoo did not reply; and 
before she had time to repeat the question, the 
very grand and grave person got down from his 
seat, and coming towards her, offered her his 
hand, at the same time nodding—first once, then 
two or three times together, then once again. 
Griselda seemed to know what he meant. He 
was asking her to dance. 

“ Thank you,” she said. “ I can’t dance very 
well, but perhaps you won’t mind.” 

The king, if that was his title, took not the 
slightest notice of her reply, but nodded again— 
once, thenlwo or three times together, then once 
alone, just as before. Griselda did not know 
what to do, when suddenly she felt something 
poking her head. It was the cuckoo—^he had 
lifted his claV, and was tapping her head to make 
her nod. So she nodded—once, twice together, 
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then once—^that appeared to be enough. .The 
king nodded once again; an invisible band sud¬ 
denly struck up the loveliest music, and off they 
set to the places of honour reserved for them in 
the centre of the room, where all the mandarins 
were assembling. 

What a dance that was ! It began like a 
minuet and ended something like the hay¬ 
makers. Griselda had not the least idea what 
the figures or steps were, but it did not matter. 
If she did not know, her shoes or something 
about her did; for she got on famously. The 
music was lovely—" so the mandarins can’t be 
deaf, though they are dumb," thought Griselda, 
" which is one good thing about them.” The 
king seemed to enjoy it as much as she did, 
though he never smiled or laughed; anyone 
could have seen he liked it by the way he whirled 
and twirled himself about. And between the 
figures, when they stopped to rest for a little, 
Griselda got on very well too. There was no 
conversation, or rather, if there was, it was all 
nodding. 

So Griselda nodded too, and though she did 
not know what her nods meant, the Icing seemed 
to understand and be quite pleased; and when 



Off they set to the pliu'es of honour reserved for them 
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they had nodded enough, the music struck up 
again, and off they set, harder than before. 

And every now and then tiny little mandariny 
boys appeared with trays filled with the most 
delicious fruits and sweetmeats. Griselda was 
not a greedy child, but for once in her life she 
really did feel rather so. I cannot possibly 
describe these delicious things; just think of 
whatever in all your life was the most “ lovely ” 
thing you ever ate, and you may be sure they 
tasted like that. Only the cuckoo would not eat 
any, which rather distressed Griselda. He walked 
about among the dancers, apparently quite at 
home; and the mandarins did not seem at all 
surprised to see him, though he did look rather 
odd, being nearly, if not quite, as big as any of 
them. Griselda hoped he was enjoying himself, 
considering that she had to thank him for all the 
fun she was having, but she felt a little conscience- 
stricken jj/hen she saw that he wouldn’t eat 
anything. 

“ Cuckoo,” she whispered; she dared not talk 
out loud—it would have seemed so remarkable, 
you see. “ Cuckoo,” she said, very, very softly, 
“ I wish you would eat something. You’ll be so 
tired and hungry.” 
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"No, thank you,” said the cuckoo; and you 
can't think how pleased Griselda was at having 
succeeded in making him speak. “ It isn't my 
way. I hope you are enjoying yourself ? ” 

" Oh, very much,” said Griselda. " I-” 

" Hush! ” said the cuckoo; and looking up, 
Griselda saw a number of mandarins, in a sort of 
procession, coming their way. 

When they got up to the cuckoo they set to 
work nodding, two or three at a time, more 
energetically than usual. When they stopped, 
the cuckoo nodded in return, and then hopped 
off towards the middle of the room. 

“ They're very fond of good music, you see,” 
he whispered as he passed Griselda; " and they 
don’t often get it.” 



) 




And she is always beautiful, 

And always is eighteen ! " 

HEN he got to the middle of the 
room the cuckoo cleared his throat, 
flapped his wings, and began to sing. 
Griselda was quite astonished. She 
had had no idea that her friend was 
so accomalished. It wasn't “ cuckooing ” at all; 
it was real singing, like that of the nightingale or 
the thrush, or like something prettier than either. 
It made Griselda think of woods in summer, and 
of tinkling brooks flowing through them, with 
the pretty Erown pebbles sparkling up through 
the water; and then it made her think of some- 
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thing sad—she didn't know what; perhaps it was 
of the babes in the wood and the robins covering 
them up with leaves—and then again, in a 
moment, it sounded as if all the merry elves and 
sprites that ever were heard of had escaped from 
fairyland, and were rolling over and over with 
peals of rollicking laughter. And at last, all of a 
sudden, the song came to an end. 

“ Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! cuckoo ! ” rang out three 
times, clear and shrill. The cuckoo flapped his 
wings, made a bow to the mandarins, and retired 
to his old corner. 

There was no buzz of talk, as is usual after a 
performance has come to a close, but there was a 
great buzz of nodding, and Griselda, wishing to 
give the cuckoo as much praise as she could, 
nodded as hard as any of them. The cuckoo 
really looked quite shy at receiving so much 
applause. But in a minute or two the music 
struck up and the dancing began agqin—one, 
two, three: it seemed a sort of mazurka this 
time, which suited the mandarins very well, as 
it gave them a chance of nodding to mark the 
time. 

Griselda had once learnt the mazurka, so she 
got on even better than before—only she would 
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have liked it more if her shoes had had sharper 
toes; they looked so stumpy when she tried to 
point them. All the same, it was very good fun, 
and she was not too well pleased when she sud¬ 
denly felt the little sharp tap of the cuckoo on 
her head, and heard him whisper— 

“ Griselda, it’s time to go.” 

“ Oh dear, why ? ” she asked. “ I’m not a bit 
tired. Why need we go yet ? ” 

“ Obeying orders,” said the cuckoo; and after 
that, Griselda dared not say another word. It 
was very nearly as bad as being told she had a 
great deal to learn. 

“ Must I say good-bye to the king and all the 
people? ” she inquired; but before the cuckoo 
had time to answer, she gave a little squeal. 
“ Oh, cuckoo,” she cried, “ you’ve trod on my 
foot.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said the cuckoo. 

“ I my^t take off my shoe; it does so hurt,” 
she went on. 

“ Take it off, then,” said the cuckoo. 

Griselda stooped to take off her shoe. “ Are 

we going home in the pal-? ” she began to 

say; but slie never finished the sentence, for just 
as she had got her shoe off she felt the cuckoo 
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throw something round her. If was the feather 
mantle. 

And Griselda knew nothing more till she 
opened her eyes the next morning, and saw the 
first early rays of sunshine peeping in through the 
chinks of the closed shutters of her little bedroom. 

She rubbed her eyes, and sat up in bed. Could 
it have been a dream ? 

“ What could have made me fall asleep so all 
of a sudden ? ” she thought. “ I wasn’t the least 
sleepy at the mandarins’ ball. What fun it was ! 
I believe that cuckoo made me fall asleep on 
purpose to make me fancy it was a dream. Was 
it a dream? ” 

She began to feel confused and doubtful, when 
suddenly she felt something hurting her arm, like 
a little lump in the bed. She felt with her hand 
to see if she could smooth it away, and drew out 
—one of the shoes belonging to her court dress ! 
The very one she had held in her haftd at the 
moment the cuckoo spirited her home again to bed. 

” Ah, Mr. Cuckoo ! ” she exclaimed, “ you 
meant to play me a trick, but you haven’t suC’ 
ceeded, you see.” 

She jumped out of bed and unfastened one of 
the window-shutters, then jumped in again to 
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admire the little shoe in comfort. It was even 
prettier than she had thought it at the ball. She 
held it up and looked at it. It was about the 
size of the first joint of her little finger. “ To 
think that I should have been dancing with you 
on last night! ” she said to the shoe. “ And yet 
the cuckoo says being big or little is all a matter 
of fancy. I wonder what he'll think of to amuse 
me next? ” 

She was still holding up the shoe and admiring 
it when Dorcas came with the hot water. 

“ Look, Dorcas,” she said. 

“ Bless me, it’s one of the shoes off the Chinese 
dolls in the saloon,” exclaimed the old servant. 
“However did you get that, missie? Your 
aunts wouldn't be pleased.” 

“ It just isn’t one of the Chinese dolls’ shoes, 
and if you don’t believe me, you can go and look 
for yourself,” said Griselda. “ It’s my very own 
shoe, and it was given me to my own self.” 

Dorcas looked at her curiously, but said no 
more, only as she was going out of the room 
Griselda heard her saying something about “ so 
very like Miss Sybilla.” 

“ I wonder what 'Miss Sybilla ’ was like? ” 
thought Griselda. “ I have a good mind to ask 
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the cuckoo. He seems to have known her very 
well.” 

It was not for some clays that Griselda had a 
chance of asking the cuckoo anything. She saw 
and heard nothing of him—nothing, that is to 
say, but his regular appearance to tell the hours 
as usual. 

“ I suppose,” thought Griselda, “ he thinks the 
mandarins’ ball was fun enough to last me a good 
while. It really was very good-natured of him 
to take me to it, so I mustn't grumble.” 

A few days after this poor Griselda caught cold. 
It was not a very bad cold, I must confess, but 
her aunts made rather a fuss about it. They 
wanted her to stay in bed, but to this Griselda 
so much objected that they did not insist upon it. 

“ It would be so dull,” she said piteously. 
“ Please let me stay in the ante-room, for all my 
things are there; and, then, there’s the cuckoo.” 

Aunt Grizzel smiled at this, and Griselda got 
her way. But even in the ante-room it was 
rather dull. Miss Grizzel and Miss Tabitha were 
obliged to go out, to drive all the way to Merry- 
brow Hall, as Lady Lavander sent a messenger 
to say that she had an attack of influenza, and 
wished to see her friends at once. 
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Miss Tabitha began to cry—slie was so tender¬ 
hearted. 

“Troubles never come singly,” said Miss 
Grizzel, by way of consolation. 

“ No, indeed, they never come singly,” said 
Miss Tabitha, shaking her head and wiping her 
eyes. 

So off they set; and Griselda, in her armchair 
by the ante-room fire, with some queer little old- 
fashioned books of her aunts’, which she had 
already read more than a dozen times, beside her 
by way of amusement, felt that there was one 
comfort in her troubles—she had escaped the 
long weary drive to her godmother’s. 

But it was very dull. It got duller and duller. 
Griselda curled herself up in her chair, and wished 
she could go to sleep, though feeling quite sure 
she couldn’t, for she had stayed in bed much 
later than usual this morning, and had been 
obliged to spend the time in sleeping, for want of 
anything better to do. 

She looked up at the clock. 

“ I don’t know even what to wish for,” she 
said to herself. ” I don’t feel the least inclined 
to play at Anything, and I shouldn’t care to go to 
the mandarins again. Oh, cuckoo, cuckoo, I am 
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so dull; couldn’t you think of anything to an'^use 
me? ” 

It was not near "any o’clock.” But after 
waiting a minute or two, it seemed to Griselda 
that she heard the soft sound of " coming ” that 
always preceded the cuckoo’s appearance. She 
was right. In another moment she heard his 
usual greeting, “ Cuckoo, cuckoo ! ” 

“ Oh, cuckoo ! ” she exclaimed, “ I am so glad 
you have come at last. I am so dull, and it 
has nothing to. do with lessons this time. It’s 
that I’ve got such a bad cold, and my head’s 
aching, and I'm so tired of reading, all by 
myself.” 

" What would you like to do ? ” said the 
cuckoo. "You don’t want to go to see the 
mandarins again? ” 

" Oh no; I couldn’t dance.” 

" Or the mermaids down under the sea ? ” 

“ Oh, dear, no,” said Griselda, with a little 
shiver, “ it would be far too cold. I would just 
like to stay where I am, if someone would tell me 
stories. I’m not even sure that I could listen to 
stories. What could you do to amuse me, 
cuckoo ? ” 

" Would you like to see some pictures? ” said 
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the. cuckoo. “ I could show you pictures with¬ 
out your taking any trouble.” 

" Oh yes, that would be beautiful,” cried 
Griselda. “ What pictures will you show me ? 
Oh, I know. I would like to see the place where 
you were bom—where that very, very clever 
man made you and the clock, I mean.” 

“ Your great-great-grandfather,” said the 
cuckoo. “ Very well. Now, Griselda, shut your 
eyes. First of all, I am going to sing.” 

Griselda shut her eyes, and the cuckoo began 
his song. It was something like what he had 
sung at the mandarins' palace, only even more 
beautiful. It was so soft and dreamy, Griselda 
felt as if she could have sat there for ever, 
listening to it. 

The first notes were low and murmuring. 
Again they made Griselda think of little rippling 
brooks in summer, and now and then there came 
a sort of hum as of insects buzzing in the warm 
sunshine near. This humming gradually in¬ 
creased, till at last Griselda was conscious of 
nothing more —everything seemed to be humming, 
herself too, till at last she fell asleep. 

When she opened her eyes, the ante-room and 
everything in it, except the arm-chair on which 
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she was still curled up, had disappeared—melted 
away into a misty cloud all round her, which in 
turn gradually faded, till before lier she saw a 
scene quite new and strange. It was the first of 
the cuckoo’s “ pictures.” 

An old, quaint room, with a high, carved 
mantelpiece, and a bright fire sparkling in the 
grate. It was not a pretty room—it had more 
the look of a workshop of some kind; but it was 
curious and interesting. All round, the walls 
were hung with clocks and strange mechanical 
toys. There was a fiddler slowly fiddling, a 
gentleman and lady gravely dancing a minuet, a 
little man drawing up water in a bucket out of a 
glass vase in which gold fish were swimming 
about—all sorts of queer figures; and the clocks 
were even queerer. There was one intended to 
represent the sun, moon, and planets, with one 
face for the sun and another for the moon, and 
gold and silver stars slowly circling roujid them; 
there was another clock with a tiny trumpeter 
perched on a ledge above the face, who blew a 
hom for the hours. I cannot tell you half the 
strange and wonderful things there were. 

Griselda was so interested in looking at all 
these queer machines, that she did not for some 
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time observe the occupant of the room. And no 
wonder; he was sitting in front of a little table, 
so perfectly still, much more still than the un¬ 
living figures around him. He was examining, 
with a magnifying glass, some small object he 
held in his hand, so closely and intently that 
Griselda, forgetting she was only looking at a 
“ picture,” almost held her breath for fear she 
should disturb him. He was a very old man, his 
coat was worn and threadbare in several places, 
looking as if he spent a great part of his life in one 
position. Yet he did not look foor, and his face, 
when at last he lifted it, was mild and intelligent 
and very earnest. 

While Griselda was watching him closely there 
came a soft tap at the door, and a little girl 
danced into the room. The dearest little girl you 
ever saw, and so funnily dressed ! Her thick 
brown hair, rather lighter than Griselda’s, was 
tied in two long plaits down her back. She had a 
short red'^drt with silver braid round the bottom, 
and a white chemisette with beautiful lace at the 
throat and wrists, and over that again a black 
velvet bodice, also trimmed with silver. And she 
had a great anany trinkets, necklaces, and brace¬ 
lets, and ear-rings, and a sort of little silver 
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coronet; no, it was not like a coronet, it was a band 
with a square piece of silver fastened so as to 
stand up at each side of her head something like 
a horse’s blinkers, only they were not placed over 
her eyes. 

She made quite a jingle as she came into the 
room, and the old man looked up with a smile of 
pleasure. 

" Well, my darling, and are you all ready for 
yoxixfite ? ” he said; and though the language in 
which he spoke was quite strange to Griselda, 
she understood his meaning perfectly well. 

“Yes, dear grandfather; and isn't my dress 
lovely ? ’’ said the child. “ I should be so happy 
if only you were coming too, and would get your¬ 
self a beautiful velvet coat like Mynheer van 
Huy ten.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“ I have no time for such things, my darling,” 
he replied; “ and besides, I am too old. I must 
work—work hard to make money for my pet 
when I am gone, that she may not be dependent 
on the bounty of those English sisters.” 

“ But I won’t care for money when you are 
gone, grandfather,” said the child, hdr eyes filling 
with tears. “ I would rather just go on living in 
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this little house, and I am sure the neighbours 
would give me something to eat, and then I could 
hear all your clocks ticking, and think of you. I 
don’t want you to sell all your wonderful things 
for money for me, grandfather. They would 
remind me of you, and money wouldn’t.” 

“ Not all, Sybilla, not all,” said the old man. 
“ The best of all, the chef-d’ceuvre of my life, 
shall not be sold. It shall be yours, and you will 
have in your possession a clock that crowned 
heads might seek in vain to purchase.” 

His dim old eyes brightened, and for a moment 
he sat erect and strong. 

“Do you mean the cuckoo clock?” said 
Sybilla, in a low voice. 

“ Yes, my darling, the cuckoo clock, the crown¬ 
ing work of my life—a clock that shall last long 
after I, and perhaps thou, my pretty child, 
are crumbling into dust; a clock that shall last to 
tell my ^eat-grandchildren to many generations 
that the old Dutch mechanic was not altogether 
to be despised.” 

Sybilla sprang into his arms. 

“ You are not to talk like that, little grand¬ 
father,” she said. “ I shall teach my children 
and my grandchildren to be so proud of you— 
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oh, so proud!—as proud as I am of you, little 
grandfather.” 

“ Gently, my darling,” said the old man, as he 
placed carefully on the table the delicate piece of 
mechanism he held in his hand, and tenderly 
embraced the child. “ Kiss me once again, my 
pet, and then thou must go; thy little friends will 
be waiting.” 

^ * aje >ic 5|€ 

As he said these words the mist slowly gathered 
again before Griselda’s eyes—the first of the 
cuckoo’s pictures faded from her sight. 

****♦♦ 

When she looked again the scene was changed, 
but this time it was not a strange one, though 
Griselda had gazed at it for some moments before 
she recognized it. It was the great saloon, but it 
looked very different from what she had ever seen 
it. Forty years or so make a difference in rooms 
as well as in people ! 

The faded yellow damask hangings were rich 
and brilliant. There were bouquets of lovely 
flowers arranged about the tables; wax lights 
were sending out their brightness in every direc¬ 
tion, and the room was filled with'ladies and 
gentlemen in gay attire. 
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Among them, after a time, Griselda remarked 
two ladies, no longer very young, but still hand¬ 
some and stately, and something whispered to 
her that they were her two aunts, Miss Grizzel 
and Miss Tabitha. 

“Poor aunts!” she said softly to herself; 
“ how old they have grown since then.” 

But she did not long look at them; her atten¬ 
tion was attracted by a much younger lady—a 
mere girl she seemed, but oh, so sweet and pretty 1 
She was dancing with a gentleman whose eyes 
looked as if they saw no one else, and she herself 
seemed brimming over with youth and happiness. 
Her very steps had joy in them. 

“Well, Griselda,” whispered a voice, which 
she knew was the cuckoo’s; “ so you don't like to 
be told you are like your grandmother, eh? ” 

Griselda turned round sharply to look for the 
speaker, but he was not to be seen. And when 
she turned again, the picture of the great saloon 
had faded away. 

3jC >ie 5|c 5|c 

One more picture. 

Griselda looked again. She saw before her a 
country road in full summer time; the sun was 
shining, the birds were singing, the trees covered 
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with their bright green leaves—everything 
appeared happy and joyful. But at last in the 
distance she saw, slowly approaching, a group 
of a few people, all walking together, carrying 
in their centre something long and narrow, 
which, though the black cloth covering it was 
almost hidden by the white flowers with which 
it was thickly strewn, Griselda knew to be a 
coffin. 

It was a funeral procession, and in the place of 
chief mourner, with pale, set face, walked the 
same young man whom Griselda had last seen 
dancing with the girl Sybilla in the great 
saloon. 

The sad group passed slowly out of sight; but 
as it disappeared there fell upon the ear the 
sounds of sweet music, lovelier far than she had 
heard before—^lovelier than the magic cuckoo’s 
most lovely songs—^and somehow, in the music, 
it seemed to the child's fancy there wen» mingled 
the soft strains of a woman’s voice. 

“ It is Sybilla singing,” thought Griselda 
dreamily, and with that she fell asleep again. 

* * ♦ * * * 

When she woke she was in the arm-chair by 
the ante-room fire, everything around her look- 


A gentleman whose eyes looked as if they saw no one 
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ing-j^st as usual, the cuckoo clock ticking away 
calmly and regularly. Had it been a dream 
only ? Griselda could not make up her mind. 

“ But I don’t see that it matters if it was,” she 
said to herself. “ If it was a dream, the cuckoo 
sent it to me all the same, and I thank you very 
much indeed, cuckoo,” she went on, looking up 
at the clock. “ The last picture was rather sad, 
but still it was very nice to see it, and I thank 
you very much, and I’ll never say again that I 
don’t like to be told I’m like my dear pretty 


grandmother.” . , . , -j 

The cuckoo took no notice of what she said, 
but Griselda did not mind. She was getting 


used to his " ways.” i, 

“ I expect he hears me quite well, she 
thought; “ and even if he doesn’t, it’s only civil 
to try to thank him.” 

She sat still contentedly enough, thinking over 
what sh£ had seen, and trying to make more 
“ pictures ” for herself in the fire. Then there 
came faintly to her ears the sound of carnage 
wheels, opening and shutting of doors, a little 

bustle of arrival. 

“ My aunts must haye come back, thought 
Griselda; and so it was. In a few minutes Miss 
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Grizzel, closely followed by Miss Tabitha, 
appeared at the ante-room door. 

“ Well, my love,” said Miss Grizzel anxiously, 
“ and how are you ? Has the time seemed very 
long while we were away ? ” 

“ Oh no, thank you. Aunt Grizzel,” replied 
Griselda, “ not at all. I’ve been quite happy, 
and my cold’s ever so much better, and my 
headache’s quite gone.” 

“ Come, that is good news,” said Miss Grizzel. 
“ Not that I’m exactly surprised,” she con¬ 
tinued, turning to Miss Tabitha, '* for there 
really is nothing like tansy tea for a feverish 
cold.” 

“ Nothing,” agreed Miss Tabitha; “ there 
really is nothing like it.” 

“ Aunt Grizzel,” said Griselda, after a few 
moments' silence, “ was my grandmother quite 
young when she died ? ” 

“ Yes, my love, very young,” replied Miss 
Grizzel, with a change in her voice. 

" And was her husband very sorry ? ” pursued 
Griselda. 

“ Heart-broken,” said Miss Grizzel. “ He did 
not live long after, and then you know, my dear, 
your father was sent to us to take care of. And 
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now he has sent yo^-the third generation of 
voung creatures confided to our care. 

“Yes,” said Griselda. “My grandmother 
died in the summer, when all the flowers were 
out; and she was buried in a pretty country 
place, wasn’t she? ” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Grizzel, looking rather 

'’T^Twhen she was a little girl she Uved with 
her grandfather, the old Dutch mechanic,” con¬ 
tinued Griselda, unconsciously using fte very 
words she had heard in her vision. " He was a 
nice old man; and how clever of him to have 
made the cuckoo clock, and such lots of other 
pretty, wonderful things. I don't wonder little 
Sybilla loved him; he was so good to her. u , 
oh, Aunt Griszel, how pretty she was when she 
was a young lady ! That time that she danced 
with my grandfather in the great saloon ited 
how veiy nice you and Aunt Tabitha looked 

then, too.” . , 

Miss Grizzel held her very breath m astoms - 

ment; and no doubt if Miss Tabitha had known 
she was doing so, she would have held hers too 
But Griselda lay stiU, gazing at the fire, qmte 
unconscious of her aunt s surprise. 
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“ Your papa told you all these old stories, I 
suppose, my dear,” said Miss Grizzel at last. 

“ Oh no,” said Griselda dreamily. “ Papa 
never told me anything like that. Dorcas told 
me a very little I think; at least, she made me 
want to know, and I asked the cuckoo, and then, 
you see, he showed me it all. It was so pretty.” 

Miss Grizzel glanced at her sister. 

“ Tabitha, my dear,” she said in a low voice, 
" do you hear ? ” 

And Miss 1 abitha, who really was not very 
deaf when she set herself to hear, nodded in 
awestruck silence. 

Tabitha, continued Miss Grizzel in the same 
tone, “ it is wonderful! Ah, yes, how true it is, 
Tabitha, that ' there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy ” 
(for Miss Grizzel was a well-read old lady, you 
see); “and from the very first, Tabitha, we 
always had a feeling that the child was strangely 
like Sybilla.” 

“ Strangely like Sybilla,” echoed Miss Tabitha. 

May she grow up as good, if not quite as 
beautiful that we could scarcely expect; and 
may she be longer spared to those that love her,” 
added Miss Grizzel, bending over Griselda, while 
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two or three tears slowly trickled down her aged 
cheeks. “ See, Tabitha, the dear child is fast 
asleep. How sweet she looks ! I trust by to¬ 
morrow morning she will be quite herself again . 
her cold is so much better. 










'' For now and then there comes a day 
When everything goes wrong/' 


RISELDA’S cold was much better 
by ‘ ‘ to-morrow morning.'' In fact, 
I might almost say it was quite 
well. 

But Griselda herself did not feel 
quite well, and saying this reminds me that it is 
hardly sense to speak of a cold being better or well 
—^for a cold’s being “ well ” means that it is not 
there at all, out of existence, in short, and if a 
thing is out of existence how can we say anything 
about it? Children, I feel quite in a’hobble—I 

cannot get my mind straight about it—^please 
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think it over and give me your opinion. In the 
meantime, I will go on about Griselda. 

She felt just a little ill—a sort of feeling that 
sometimes is rather nice, sometimes “very 
extremely ” much the reverse ! She felt in the 
humour for being petted, and having beef-tea, 
and jelly, and sponge cake with her tea, and for a 
day or two this was all very well. She^ was 
petted, and she had lots of beef-tea, and jelly, 
and grapes, and sponge cakes, and everything 
nice, for her aunts, as you must have seen by this 
time, were really very, very kind to her in every 
way In which they understood how to be so. ^ 

But after a few days of the continued petting, 
and the beef-tea and the jelly and all the rest of 
it, it occurred to Miss Grizzel, who had a good 
large bump of “ common sense,” that it might be 
possible to overdo this sort of thing. 

“ Tabitha,” she said to her sister, when they 
were sitting together in the evening after Gnselda 
had gone to bed, “ Tabitha, my dear, I think the 
child is quite well again now. It seems to me it 
would be well to send a note to good Mr. Knee- 
breeches, to say that she will be able to resume 
her studies the day after to-morrow. 

“ The day after to-morrow,” repeated Miss 
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Tabitha. “ The day after to-morrow—to say 
that she will be able to resume her studies the 
day after to-morrow—oh yes, certainly. It 
would be very well to send a note to good Mr. 
Kneebreeches, my dear Grizzel! ” 

“ I thought you would agree with me,” said 
Miss Grizzel, with a sigh of relief (as if poor Miss 
Tabitha during all the last half-century had ever 
ventured to do anything else), getting up to 
fetch her writing materials as she spoke. “ It is 
such a satisfaction to consult together about 
what we do. I was only a little afraid of being 
hard upon the child, but as you agree with me, I 
have no longer any misgiving.” 

“ Any misgiving, oh dear, no ! ” said Miss 
Tabitha. “ You have no reason for any mis¬ 
giving, I am sure, my dear Grizzel.” 

So the note was written and despatched, and 
the next morning when, about twelve o'clock, 
Griselda made her appearance in the little draw¬ 
ing-room where her aunts usually sat, looking, 
it must be confessed, very plump and rosy for an 
invalid. Miss Grizzel broached the subject. 

“ I have written to request Mr. Kneebreeches 
to resume his instructions to-morrow',” she said 
quietly. “ I think you are quite well again 
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now, so Dorcas must wake you at your usual 

^Triselda had been settling herself comfortably 
on a comer of the sofa. She had got a nice book 
to read, which her father, hearing of her illness, 
had sent her by post, and she was looking forward 
to the tempting plateful of jelly which Dorcas 
had brought her for luncheon every day since 
she had been ill. Altogether, she was feeling very 
“ lazy-easy ” and contented. Her aunt s an¬ 
nouncement felt like a sudden downpour of cold 
water, or rpsh of east wind. She sat straight up 
in her sofa, and exclaimed in a tone of great 

annoyance— 

“ Oh, Aunt Grizzel! ” 

“ Well, my dear? ” said Miss Grizzel, placidly. 
“ I wish you wouldn’t make me begin lessons 
again just yet. I know they’ll make my head 
ache again, and Mr. Kneebreeches will be so 
cross. I know he will, and he is so horrid when 

he is cross.” , , 

“ Hush! ” said Miss Grizzel, hoHmg up her 

hand in a way that reminded Griselda of the 
cuckoo’s favourite ” obeying orders. Just then, 
too, in the distance the ante-room clock stmck 
twelve. “ Cuckoo ! cuckoo 1 cuckoo ! on it 
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went. Griselda could have stamped with irrita¬ 
tion, but somehow, in spite of herself, she felt 
compelled to say nothing. She muttered some 
not very pretty words, coiled herself round on 
the sofa, opened her book, and began to read. 

But it was not as interesting as she had ex¬ 
pected. She had not read many pages before 
she began to yawn, and she was delighted to be 
interrupted by Dorcas and the jelly. 

But the jelly was not as nice as she had 
expected, either. She tasted it, and thought it 
was too sweet; and when she tasted it again, it 
seemed too strong of cinnamon; and the third 
taste seemed too strong of everything. She laid 
down her spoon, and looked about her dis¬ 
contentedly. 

“ What is the matter, my dear ? ” said Miss 
Grizzel. “ Is the jelly not to your liking? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Griselda shortly. She 
ate a few spoonfuls, and then took up her book 
again. Miss Grizzel said nothing more, but to 
herself she thought that Mr. Kneebreeches had 
not been recalled any too soon. 

All day long it was much the same. Nothing 
seemed to come right to Griselda. It"was a dull, 
cold day, what is called “ a black frost ”; not a 
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bright, clear, pretty, cold day, but the sort of 
frost that really makes the world seem dead 
makes it almost impossible to believe that there 
will ever be warmth and sound and “ growing¬ 
ness ” again. 

Late in the afternoon Griselda crept up to the 
ante-room, and sat down by the window. Out¬ 
side it was nearly dark, and inside it was not 
much more cheerful—for the fire was nearly out, 
and no lamps were lighted; only the cuckoo 
clock went on tick-ticking briskly as usuah 

“ I hate winter,” said Griselda, pressing her 
cold little face against the colder window-pane, 
“ I hate winter, and I hate lessons. I would 
give up being a person in a minute if I might be 
a—a—what would I best like to be? Oh yes, I 
know—a butterfly. Butterflies never see winter, 
and they certainly never have any lessons or any 
kind of work to do. I hate must-in^ to do 

anything.” , r j 

“ Cuckoo,” rang out suddenly above her head. 

It was only four o’clock striking, and as soon 

as he had told it the cuckoo was back behind his 

Lrs again in an instant, just as usual There 

was nothing for Griselda to feel offended at, bu 
somehow she got quite angry. 
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“ I don’t care what you think, cuckoo ! ” she 
exclaimed defiantly. “ I know you came out on 
purpose just now, but I don’t care. I do hate 
winter, and 1 do hate lessons, and I do think it 
would be nicer to be a butterfly than a little girl.” 

In her secret heart I fancy she was half in 
hopes that the cuckoo would come out again, 
and talk things over with her. Even if he were 
to scold her, she felt that it would be better 
than sitting there alone with nobody to speak 
to, which was very dull work indeed. At the 
bottom of her conscience there lurked the 
knowledge that what she should be doing was 
to be looking over her last lessons with Mr. 
Kneebreeches, and refreshing her memory for 
the next day; but, alas ! knowing one’s duty 
is by no means the same thing as doing it, and 
Griselda sat on by the window doing nothing 
but grumble and work herself up into a belief 
that she was one of the most-to-be-pitied little 
girls in all the world. So that by the time 
Dorcas came to call her to tea, I doubt if she 
had a single pleasant thought or feeling left in 
her heart. 

Things grew no better after tea, 'and before 
long Griselda asked if she might go to bed. 
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She was “ so tired,” she said; and she certainly 
looked so, for ill-humour and idleness are 
excellent “ tirers,” and will soon take the roses 
out of a child’s cheeks, and the brightness out 
of her eyes. She held up her face to be kissed 
bv her aunts in a meekly reproachful way, 
which made the old ladies feel quite uncom- 

^°^“?am by no means sure that I have done 
rieht in recalling Mr. Kneebreeches so soon. 
Sister Tabitha,” remarked Miss Grizzel, uneasi y, 
when Griselda had left the room. But Miss 
Tabitha was busy counting her 
not give full attention to Miss ^r^el s obse - 
vation, so she just repeated placidly. Oh y , 
sSer Grizzel, you may be sure you^Mve done 
right in recalling Mr. Kneebreeches 

“ I am glad you think so,” said Miss Tabitha, 
with again a little sigh of relief. “ I was only 
distressed to see the child looking so white and 

^^^Upstairs Griselda was hurry-scurrying into 
bed There was a lovely fire in ^er room^ 
fancy that! Was she not a poor neglected little 
c^Xre?- But even this did not please her. 
She was too cross to be pleased with anything; 
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too cross to wash her face and hands, or let 
Dorcas brush her hair out nicely as usual; too 
cross, alas, to say her prayers! She just 
huddled into bed, huddling up her mind in an 
untidy hurry and confusion, just as she left her 
clothes in an untidy heap on the floor. She 
would not look into herself, was the truth of it ; 
she shrank from doing so because she knew 
things had been going on in that silly little 
heart of hers in a most unsatisfactory way all 
day, and she wanted to go to sleep and forget 
all about it. 

She did go to sleep, very quickly too. No 
doubt she really was tired; tired with crossness 
and doing nothing, and she slept very soundly. 
When she woke up she felt so refreshed and 
rested that she fancied it must be morning. It 
was dark, of course, but that was to be expected 
in mid-winter, especially as the shutters were 
closed. 

“ I wonder,” thought Griselda, “ I wonder if 
it really is morning. I should like to get up 
early—I went so early to bed. I think I’ll just 
jump out of bed and open a chink of the shutters. 
I’ll see at once if it’s nearly morning, by the 
look of the sky.” 
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She was up in a minute, feeling her way across 
the room to the window, and without much 
difficulty she found the hook of the shutters, 
unfastened it, and threw one side open. Ah 
no, there was no sign of morning to be seen. 
There was moonlight, but nothing else, and not 
so very much of that, for the clouds were hurry¬ 
ing across the “ orbed maiden’s ” face at such a 
rate, one after the other, that the light was 
more like a number of pale flashes than the 
steady, cold shining of most frosty moonlight 
nights. There was going to be a change of 
weather, and the cloud armies were collecting 
together from all quarters; that was the real 
explanation of the hurrying and skurrying 
Griselda saw overhead, but this, of course, she 
did not understand. She only saw ^ that it 
looked wild and stormy, and she shivered a 
little, partly with cold, partly with a half- 
frighte»ed feeling that she could not have 

explained. • j 

“ I had better go back to bed, she said to 

herself; “ but I am not a bit sleepy. 

She was just drawing-to the shutter again, 
when something caught her eye, and she stoppe 
short in surprise. A little bird was outside on 
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the window-sill—a tiny bird crouching in close 
to the cold glass. Griselda’s kind heart was 
touched in an instant. Cold as she was, she 
pushed back the shutter again, and drawing a 
chair forward to the window, managed to 
unfasten it—it was not a very heavy one—and 
to open it wide enough to slip her hand gently 
along to the bird. It did not start or move. 

“Can it be dead?” thought Griselda 
anxiously. 

But no, it was not dead. It let her put her 
hand round it and draw it in, and to her delight 
she felt that it was soft and warm, and it even 
gave a gentle peck on her thumb. 

“ Poor little bird, how cold you must be,” she 
said kindly. But, to her amazement, no sooner 
was the bird safely inside the room, than it 
managed cleverly to escape from her hand. It 
fluttered quietly up on to her shoulder, and sang 
out in a soft but cheery tone, “ Cuckoor cuckoo 
—cold, did you say, Griselda? Not so very, 
thank you.” 

Griselda stepped back from the window. 

“ It’s you, is it ? ” she said rather surlily, her 
tone seeming to infer that she had tal^en a great 
deal of trouble for nothing. 
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“Of course it is, and why shouldn’t it be? 
You’re not generally so sorry to see me. What’s 

the matter?” _ ^ . u 

“ Nothing’s the matter,” replied Gnselda, 

feeling a little ashamed of her want of civility^ 

“ only, you see, if I had known it was you -” 

She hesitated. 

Yqu 'Wouldn’t have clambered up and hurt 
your poor fingers in opening the window if you 
had known it was me—is that it, eh ? ” said the 

cuckoo. . <c 1 )» VI 

Somehow, when the cuckoo said ‘ eh? like 

that, Griselda was obliged to tell just what she 

■was thinking. 

“ No, I wouldn’t have needed to open the 
window,” she said. “ You can get in or out 
whenever you like; you’re not like a real bird. 
Of course, you were just tricking me, sitting 
out there and pretending to be a starved 
robin.” « 

There was a little indignation in her voice, and 
she gave her head a toss, which nearly upset 
the cuckoo. 

“ Dear me, dear me ! ” exclaimed the cuckoo. 
“ You have a great deal to complain of, Griselda. 
Your time and strength must be very valuable 
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for you to regret so much having wasted a little 
of them on me.” 

Griselda felt her face grow red. What did he 
mean ? Did he know how yesterday had been 
spent ? She said nothing, but she drooped her 
head, and one or two tears came slowly creeping 
up to her eyes. 

Child ! ” said the cuckoo, suddenly changing 
his tone, you are very foolish. Is a kind 
thought or action ever wasted ? Can your eyes 
see what such good seeds grow into? They 
have wings, Griselda—^l<indnesses have wings 
and roots, remember that—wings that never 
droop, and roots that never die. What do you 

think I came and sat outside your window 
for? ” 

Cuckoo,” said Griselda humbly, "lam very 
sorry.” ^ 

" Very well,” said the cuckoo, " we'll leave it 
for the present. I have something els« to see 
about. Are you cold, Griselda ? ” 

Very, she replied. “ I would very much 
like to go back to bed, cuckoo, if you please; 
and there’s plenty of room for you too, if you'd 
like to come in and get warm.” 

There are other ways of getting warm besides 
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going to bed,” said the cuckoo. “ A nice brisk 
walk, for instance. I was going to ask you to 
come out into the garden with me.” 

Griselda almost screamed. 

“ Out into the garden ! Oh, cuckoo ! ” she 
exclaimed, “ how can you think of such a thing ? 
Such a freezing cold night. Oh no, indeed, 
cuckoo, I couldn’t possibly.” 

“ Very well, Griselda,” said the cuckoo; “ if 
you haven’t yet learnt to trust me, there’s no 
more to be said. Good-night.” 

He flapped his wings, cried out “ Cuckoo ” 
once only, flew across the room, and almost 
before Griselda understood what he was doing, 
had disappeared. 

She hurried after him, stumbling against the 
furniture in her haste, and by the uncertain light. 
The door was not open, but the cuckoo had got 
through it—“ by the keyhole, I dare say,” 
thought Griselda; “he can ' scrooge ’ himself 
up any way ”—^for a faint “ Cuckoo ” was to be 
heard on its other side. In a moment Griselda 
had opened it, and was speeding down the long 
passage in the dark, guided only by the voice 
from time to time heard before her, “ Cuckoo, 
cuckoo.” 
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She forgot all about the cold, or, rather, she 
did not feel it, though the floor was of uncarpeted 
old oak, whose hard, polished surface would 
have usually felt like ice to a child’s soft, bare 
feet. It was a very long passage, and to-night, 
somehow, it seemed longer than ever. In fact,* 
Griselda could have fancied she had been 
running along it for half a mile or more, when 
at last she was brought to a standstill by finding 
she could go no further. Where was she ? She 
could not imagine I It must be a part of the 
house she had never explored in the daytime, 
she decided. In front of her was a little stair 
running downwards, and ending in a doorway. 
All this Griselda could see by a bright light that 
streamed in by the keyhole and through the 
chinks round the door—a light so brilliant that 
the little girl blinked her eyes, and for a moment 
felt quite dazzled and confused. 

It came so suddenly,” she said toAierself; 
“ someone must have lighted a lamp in there all 
at once. But it can’t be a lamp, it’s too bright 
for a lamp. It’s more like the sun; but how¬ 
ever could the sun be shining in a room in the 
middle of the night ? What shall I do ? Shall 
I open the door and peep in ? ” 
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“•Cuckoo, cuckoo,” came the answer, soft but 
clear, from the other side. 

“ Can it be a trick of the cuckoo’s to get me 
out into the garden? ” thought Griselda; and 
for the first time since she had run out of her 
room a shiver of cold made her teeth chatter 
and her skin feel creepy. 

“ Cuckoo, cuckoo,” sounded again, nearer this 
time, it seemed to Griselda. 

“ He’s waiting for me. I will trust him,” she 
said resolutely. “ He has always been good and 
kind, and it’s horrid of me to think he’s going 
to trick me.” 

She ran down the little stair, she seized the 
handle of the door. It turned easily; the door 
opened— opened, and closed again noiselessly 
behind her, and what do you think she saw ? 

“ Shut your eyes for a minute, Griselda,” said 
the cuckoo’s voice beside her; “ the light wHl 
dazzle you at first. Shut them, and I will 
brush them with a little daisy dew, to strengthen 
them.” 

Griselda did as she was told. She felt the tip 
of the cuckoo’s softest feather pass gently two 
or three times over her eyelids, and a delicious 
scent seemed immediately to float before her. 
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I didn t know daisies had any scent,” -she 
remarked. 

“ Perhaps you didn’t. You forget, Griselda, 
that you have a great--” 

“ Oh, please don’t, cuckoo. Please, please 
don’t, dear cuckoo,” she exclaimed, dancing 
about with her hands clasped in entreaty, but 
her eyes still firmly closed. “ Don’t say that, 
and ril promise to believe whatever you tell me' 
And how soon may I open my eyes, please, 
cuckoo? ” 

“ lurn round slowly, three times. That will 
give the dew time to take effect,” said the 
cuckoo. “Heregoes—one—two—^three. There, 
now.” 

Griselda opened her eyes. 



(CMAlPTEm ^ 
S^xrffz.^Iy Jjanb 


I d be a butterfly. 

RISELDA opened her eyes. 

What did she see ? 

The loveliest, loveliest garden that 
ever or never a little girl’s eyes saw. 

_|As for describing it, I cannot. I 

must leave a good deal to your fancy. It was 
just a delicious gorden. There was a charming 
mixture of all that is needed to make a garden 
perfect—^grass, velvety lawn rather; water, for 
a little brook ran tinkling in and out, playing 
bo-peep among the bushes; trees, of course, and 
flowers, of course, flowers of every shade and 
shape. But all these beautiful things Griselda 
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did not at first give as much attention to as they 
deserved; her eyes were so occupied with a 
quite unusual sight that met them. 

This was butterflies ! Not that butterflies are 
so very uncommon; but butterflies, as Griselda 
saw them, I am quite sure, children, none of you 
ever saw, or are likely to see. There were such 
enormous numbers of them, and the variety of 
their colours and sizes was so great. They were 
fluttering about everywhere; the garden seemed 
actually alive with them. 

Griselda stood for a moment in silent delight, 
feasting her eyes on the lovely things before her, 
enjoying the delicious sunshine which kissed her 
poor little bare feet, and seemed to wrap her all 
up in its warm embrace. Then she turned to 
her little friend. 

“ Cuckoo,” she said, “ I thank you so much. 
This is fairyland, at last! ” 

The cuckoo smiled, I was going to ^ay, but 
that would be a figure of speech only, would it 
not ? He shook his head gently. 

“ No, Griselda,” he said kindly; “ this is only 
butterfly-land.” 

“ Buiierfiy-land ! ” repeated Griselda, with a 
little disappointment in her tone. 
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“Well,” said the cuckoo, “it’s where you 
were wishing to be yesterday, isn’t it ? ” 

Griselda did not particularly like these allu¬ 
sions to “yesterday.” She thought it would 
be as well to change the subject. 

“ It’s a beautiful place, whatever it is,” she 
said, “ and I’m sure, cuckoo. I’m very much 
obliged to you for bringing me here. Now may 
I run about and look at everything? How 
delicious it is to feel the warm sunshine again ! 
I didn’t know how cold I was. Look, cuckoo, 
my toes and fingers are quite blue; they’re 
only just beginning to come right again. I 
suppose the sun always shines here. How nice 
it must be to be a butterfly; don’t you 
think so, cuckoo? Nothing to do but fly 
about.” 

She stopped at last, quite out of breath. 

“ Griselda,” said the cuckoo, “ if you want 
me to answer your questions, you must ask 
them one at a time. You may run about and 
look at everything if you like, but you had 
better not be in such a hurry. You will make a 
great many mistakes if you are ^you have 
made some already.” 

“ How? ” said Griselda. 
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“ Have the butterflies nothing to do but fly 
about? Watch them.” 

Griselda watched. 

“ They do seem to be doing something,” she 
said, at last, “ but I can’t think what. They 
seem to be nibbling at the flowers, and then 
flying away, something like bees gathering 
honey. Btitter flies don’t gather honey, cuckoo ? ” 

“ No,” said the cuckoo. " They are filling 
their paint-boxes.” 

What do you mean? ” said Griselda. 

“ Come and see,” said the cuckoo. 

He flew quietly along in front of her, leading 
the way through the prettiest paths in all the 
pretty garden. The paths were arranged in 
different colours, as it were; that is to say, the 
flowers growing along their sides were not all 
“ mixty-maxty,” but one shade after another in 
regular order—from the palest blush pink to the 
very deepest damask crimson; then,^ again, 
from the soft greenish-blue of the small grass 
forget-me-not to the rich warm tinge of the 
brilliant cornflower. Every tint was there; 
shades, to which, though not exactly strange to 
her, Griselda could yet have given no name, for 
the daisy dew, you see, had sharpened her eyes 
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to observe delicate variations of colour, as she 
had never done before. 

“ How beautifully the flowers are planned,” 
she said to the cuckoo. “ Is it just to look 
pretty, or why ? ” 

“ It saves time,” replied the cuckoo. “ The 
fetch-and-carry butterflies know exactly where 
to go to for the tint the world-flower-painters 
want.” 

“ Who are the fetch-and-carry butterflies, and 
who are the world-flower-painters ? ” asked 
Griselda. 

“ Wait a bit and you’ll see, and use your eyes,” 
answered the cuckoo. “ It’ll do your tongue no 
harm to have a rest now and then.” 

Griselda thought it as well to take his advice, 
though not particularly relishing the manner in 
which it was given. She did use her eyes, and 
as she and the cuckoo made their way along the 
flower aheys, she saw that the butterflies were 
never idle. They came regularly, in little 
parties of twos and threes, and nibbled away, as 
she called it, at flowers of the same colour but 
different shades, till they had got what they 
wanted. Then off flew butterfly No. i with 
perhaps the palest tint of maize, or yeUow, or 
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lavender, whichever he was in quest of, followed 
by No. 2 with the next deeper shade of the same, 
and No. 3 bringing up the rear. 

Griselda gave a little sigh. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” said the cuckoo. 

“ They work very hard,” she replied, in a 
melancholy tone. 

“ It’s a busy time of year,” observed the 
cuckoo, drily. 

After a while they came to what seemed to be 
a sort of centre to the garden. It was a huge 
glass-house, with numberless doors, in and out 
of which butterflies were incessantly flying— 
reminding Griselda again of bees and a beehive. 
But she made no remark till the cuckoo spoke 
again. 

“ Come in,” he said. 

Griselda had to stoop a good deal, but she did 
manage to get in without knocking her head or 
doing any damage. Inside was just a mass of 
butterflies. A confused mass it seemed at first, 
but after a while she saw that it was the very 
reverse of confused. The butterflies were all 
settled in rows on long, narrow, white tables, 
and before each was a tiny object about the size 
of a flattened-out pin’s head, which he was most 
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carefully painting with one of his tentacles, 
which, from time to time, he moistened by 
rubbing it on the head of a butterfly waiting 
patiently behind him. Behind this butterfly 
again stood another, who after a while took his 
place, while the first attendant flew away. 

“ To fill his paint-box again,” remarked 
the cuckoo, who seemed to read Griselda’s 
thoughts. 

“ But what are they painting, cuckoo? ” she 
inquired eagerly. 

“ All the flowers in the world,” replied the 
cuckoo. “ Autumn, winter, and spring, they’re 
hard at work. It’s only just for the three 
months of summer that the butterflies have any 
holiday, and then a few stray ones now and then 
wander up to the world, and people talk about 
‘ idle butterflies ’ ! And even then it isn t true 
that they are idle. They go up to take a look 
at the powers, to see how their work has turned 
out, and many a damaged petal they repair, or 
touch up a faded tint, though no one ever 
knows it.” 

“ I know it now,” said Griselda. “ I will 
never talk about idle butterflies again—never. 
But, cuckoo, do they paint all the flowers here. 
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too ? What a fearful lot they must have to 
do! ” 

“No,” said the cuckoo; “ the flowers down 
here are fairy flowers. They never fade or die, 
they are always just as you see them. But the 
colours of your flowers are all taken from them, 
as you have seen. Of course they don’t look 
the same up there,” he went on, with a slight 
contemptuous shrug of his cuckoo shoulders; 
“ the coarse air and the ugly things about must 
take the bloom off. The wild flowers do the 
best, to my thinking; people don't meddle with 
them in their stupid, clumsy way.” 

“ But how do they get the flowers sent up to 
the world, cuckoo ? ” asked Griselda. 

“ They're packed up, of course, and taken up 
at night when all of you are asleep,” said the 
cuckoo. “ They’re painted on elastic stuff, 
you see, which fits itself as the plant grows. 
Why, if your eyes were as they are usually, 
Griselda, you couldn't even see the petals the 
butterflies are painting now.” 

“ And the packing up,” said Griselda; “do 
the butterflies do that too ? ” 

“ No,” said the cuckoo, “ the fairies look after 
that.” 
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“•How wonderful! ” exclaimed Griselda. But 
before the cuckoo had time to say more a sudden 
tumult filled the air. It was butterfly dinner¬ 
time ! 

“Are you hungry, Griselda?” said the 
cuckoo. 

“ Not so very,” replied Griselda. 

“ It’s just as well perhaps that you’re not,” he 
remarked, “for I don’t know that you’d be 
much the better for dinner here.” 

“ Why not ? ” inquired Griselda curiously. 
“ What do they have for dinner ? Honey ? I 
like that very well, spread on the top of bread- 
and-butter, of course—I don’t think I should 
care to eat it alone.” 

“ You won’t get any honey,” the cuckoo was 
beginning; but he was interrupted. Two hand¬ 
some butterflies flew into the great glass hall, 
and making straight for the cuckoo, alighted on 
his shoulders. They fluttered about him for a 
minute or two, evidently rather excited about 
something, then flew away again, as suddenly 
as they had appeared. 

“ Those were royal messengers,” said the 
cuckoo, turning to Griselda. “ They have come 
with a message from the king and queen to invite 
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us to a banquet which is to be held in honour of 
your visit.” 

“ What fun ! ” cried Griselda, “ Do let’s go 
at once, cuckoo. But, oh dear me,” she went 
on, with a melancholy change of tone, “ I was 
forgetting, cuckoo. I can’t go to the banquet. 
I have nothing on but my night-gown. I never 
thought of it before, for I’m not a bit cold.” 

“ Never mind,” said the cuckoo, “ I’ll soon 
have that put to rights.” 

He flew off, and was back almost immediately, 
followed by a whole flock of butterflies. They 
were of a smaller kind than Griselda had hitherto 
seen, and they were of two colours only; half 
were blue, half yellow. They flew up to 
Griselda, who felt for a moment as if she were 
really going to be suffocated by them, but only 
for a moment. There seemed a great buzz and 
flutter about her, and then the butterflies set to 
work to dress her. And how do you think they 
dressed her ? With themselves ! They arranged 
themselves all over her in the cleverest way. 
One set of blue ones clustered round the hem 
of her little white night-gown, making a thick 
“ruche,” as it were; and then there*came two 
or three thinner rows of yellow, and then blue 
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again. Round her waist they made the loveliest 
belt of mingled blue and yellow, and all over 
the upper part of her night-gown, in and out 
among the pretty white frills which Dorcas 
herself “ goffered,” so nicely, they made them¬ 
selves into fantastic trimmings of every shape 
and kind; bows, rosettes—I cannot tell you 
what they did not imitate. 

Perhaps the prettiest ornament of all was the 
coronet or wreath they made of themselves for 
her head, dotting over her curly brown hair too 
with butterfly spangles, which quivered like 
dew-drops as she moved about. No one would 
have known Griselda; she looked like a fairy 
queen, or princess, at least, for even her little 
white feet had what looked like butterfly shoes 
upon them, though these, you will understand, 
were only a sort of make-believe, as, of course, 

the shoes were soleless. 

“-Now,” said the cuckoo, when at last all was 
quiet again, and every blue and every yellow 
butterfly seemed settled in his place, now, 
Griselda, come and look at yourself.” 

He led the way to a marble basin, into which 
fell the waters of one of the tinkling brooks that 
were to be found everywhere about the garden. 
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and bade Griselda look into the water mirror. 
It danced about rather; but still she was 
quite able to see herself. She peered in with 
great satisfaction, turning herself round so as 
to see first over one shoulder, then over the 
other. 

“ It is lovely,” she said at last. “ But, 
cuckoo. I’m just thinking—^liow shall I possibly 
be able to sit down without crushing ever so 
many? ” 

“ Bless you, you needn’t trouble about that,” 
said the cuckoo; “ the butterflies are quite able 
to take care of themselves. You don’t suppose 
you are the first little girl they have ever made 
a dress for ? ” 

Griselda said no more, but followed the cuckoo, 
walking rather “ gingerly,” notwithstanding his 
assurances that the butterflies could take care of 
themselves. At last the cuckoo stopped, in 
front of a sort of banked-up terrace, in the.qgntre 
of which grew a strange-looking plant with large, 
smooth, spreading-out leaves, and on the two 
topmost leaves, their splendid wings glittering 
in the sunshine, sat two magnificent butterflies. 
They were many times larger than any Griselda 
had yet seen; in fact, the cuckoo himself looked 
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rather small beside them, and they were so 
beautiful that Griselda felt quite overawed. 
You could not have said what colour they were, 
for at the faintest movement they seemed to 
change into new colours, each more exquisite 
than the last. Perhaps I could best give you 
an idea of them by saying that they were like 
living rainbows. 

“Are those the king and queen?” asked 
Griselda in a whisper. 

“ Yes,” said the cuckoo. “ Do you admire 
them? ” 

“ I should rather think I did,” said Griselda. 
“ But, cuckoo, do they never do anything but 
lie there in the sunshine? ” 

“ Oh, you silly girl,” exclaimed the cuckoo, 
“ always jumping at conclusions. No, indeed, 
that is not how they manage things in butterfly- 
land. The king and queen have worked harder 
tbaa—any other butterflies. They are chosen 
every now and then, out of all the others, as 
being the most industrious and the cleverest of 
all the world-flower-painters, and then they are 
allowed to rest, and are fed on the finest essences, 
so that they grow as splendid as you see. But 
even now they are not idle j they superintend 
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all the work that is done, and choose all the new 
colours.” 

“ Dear me f ” said Griselda, under her breath, 
" how clever they must be.” 

Just then the butterfly king and queen 
stretched out their magnificent wings, and rose 
upwards, soaring proudly into the air. 

“ Are they going away ? ” said Griselda in a 
disappointed tone. 

“ Oh no,” said the cuckoo; “ they are wel¬ 
coming you. Hold out your hands.” 

Griselda held out her hands, and stood gazing 
up into the sky. In a minute or two the royal 
butterflies appeared again, slowly, majestically 
circling downwards, till at length they alighted 
on Griselda’s little hands, the king on the right, 
the queen on the left, almost covering her fingers 
with their great dazzling wings. 

“You do look nice now,” said the cuckoo, 
hopping back a few steps and looking ^wuat 
Griselda approvingly; “ but it's time for the 
feast to begin, as it won't do for us to be late.” 

The king and queen appeared to understand. 
They floated away from Griselda’s hands and 
settled themselves, this time, at one "end of a 
beautiful little grass-plot or lawn, just below 
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the. terrace where grew the large-leaved plant. 
This was evidently their dining-room, for no 
sooner were they in their place than butterflies 
of every kind and colour came pouring in, in 
masses, from all directions. Butterflies small 
and butterflies large; butterflies light and 
butterflies dark; butterflies blue, pink, crimson, 
green, gold-colour —every colour, and far, far 
more colours than you could possibly imagine. 

They all settled down, round the sides of the 
grassy dining-table, and in another minute a 
number of small white butterflies appeared, 
carrying among them flower petals carefuUy 
rolled up, each containing a drop of liquid. One 
of these was presented to the king, and then one 
to the queen, who each sniffed at their petal for 
an instant, and then passed it on to the butterfly 
next them, whereupon fresh petals were handed 
to them, which they again passed on. 

“ Wh at are they doing, cuckoo ? ” said 
Griselda; “that’s not eating.” 

“ It’s their kind of eating,” he replied. “ They 
don't require any other kind of food than a sniff 
of perfume; and as there are perfumes extracted 
from every flower in butterfly-land, and there 
are far more flowers than you could count 
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between now and Christmas, you must allow 
there is plenty of variety of dishes.” 

“ Urn-m,” said Griselda; “ I suppose there is. 
But all the same, cuckoo, it's a very good thing 
I'm not hungry, isn't it ? May I pour the scent 
on my pocket-handkerchief when it comes round 
to me ? I have my handkerchief here, you see. 
Isn't it nice that I brought it ? It was under ttiy 
pillow, and I wrai4)cd it round my hand to open 
the shutter, for the hook scratched it once.” 

“You may pour one drop on your hand¬ 
kerchief,” said the cuckoo, “ but not more. I 
shouldn't like the butterflies to think you 
greedy.” 

But Griselda grew very tired of the scent feast 
long before all the petals had been passed round. 
The perfumes were very nice, certainly, but 
there were such quantities of them—double 
quantities in honour of the guest, of course! 
Griselda screwed up her handkerchief a 
tight little ball, so that the one drop of scent 
should not escape from it, and then she kept 
sniffing at it impatiently, till at last the cuckoo 
asked her what was the matter. 

“ I am so tired of the feast,” she said. “ Do 
let us do something else, cuckoo.” 
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"It is getting rather late,” said the cuckoo. 

" But see, Griselda, they are going to have an 
air-dance now.” 

“ What’s that ? ” said Griselda. 

" Look, and you’ll see,” he replied. 

Flocks and flocks of butterflies were rising a 
short way into the air, and there arranging 
themselves in bands according to their colours. 

" Come up on to the bank,” said the cuckoo 
to Griselda; "you’ll see them better.” 

Griselda climbed up the bank, and as from 
there she could look down on the butterfly show, 
she saw it beautifully. The long strings of 
butterflies twisted in and out of each other in 
the most wonderful way, like ribbons of every 
hue plaiting themselves and then in an instant 
unplaiting themselves again. Then the king 
and queen placed themselves in the centre, and 
round and round in moving circles twisted and 
untwisted the brilliant bands of butterflies. 

It’s like a kaleidoscope,” said Griselda; 
" and now it’s like those twisty-twirly dissolving 
views that papa took me to see once. It’s just 
like them. Oh, how pretty ! Cuckoo, are they 
doing it all on purpose to please me ? ” 

" A good deal,” said the cuckoo. " Stand up 
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and clap your hands loud three times, to show 
them you’re pleased.” 

Griselda ohe.}'ed. “ Clap ” number one—all 
the butterflies rose up into the air in a cloud; 
clap number two—they all fluttered and twirled 
and buzzed about, as if in the greatest excite¬ 
ment; clap number three—they all turned in 
Griselda's direction with a rush. 

" They're going to kiss you, Griselda,” cried 
the cuckoo. 

Griselda felt her breath going. Up above 
her was the vast feathery cloxid of butterflies, 
fluttering, rushing down upon her. 

“ Cuckoo, cuckoo,” she screamed, “ they’ll 
suffocate me. Oh, cuckoo ! ” 

“ Shut your eyes, and clap your hands loud, 
very loud,” called out the cuckoo. 

And just as Griselda clapped her hands, 
holding her precious handkerchief between her 
teeth, she heard him give his usual cry, “ Cucko o, 
cuckoo.” 

Clap —^where were they all ? 

Griselda opened her eyes—^garden, butterflies, 
cuckoo, all had disappeared. She was in bed, 
and Dorcas was knocking at the doot with the 
hot water. 
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" Miss Grizzel said I was to wake you at your 


usual time this morning, missie,” she said. “ I 
hope you don’t feel too tired to get up.” 

“ Tired ! I should think not,” replied Griselda. 
” I was awake this morning ages before you, I 
can tell you, my dear Dorcas. Come here for a 
minute, Dorcas, please,” she went on. “ There 
now, sniff my handkerchief. What do you 
think of that ? ” 

“ It’s beautiful,” said Dorcas. “ It’s out of 
the big blue chinay bottle on your auntie’s 


table, isn’t it, missie ? ” 

“ Stuff and nonsense,” replied Griselda; " it's 
scent of my own, Dorcas. Aunt Grizzel never 
had any like it in her life. There now ! Please 
give me my slippers, I want to get up and look 
over my lessons for Mr. Kneebreeches before he 
comes. Dear me,” she added to herself, as she 
was putting on her slippers, “ how pretty my 
feet did look with the blue butterfly shoes ! It 


was v^y good of the cuckoo to take me there* 
but I don’t think I shall ever wish to be a 
butterfly again, now I know how hard they 
work! But I’d like to do my lessons well 
to-day. I fancy it’ll please the dear old cuckoo. 







" Who comes from the world of flowers? 

Daisy and crocus, and sea-blue belli 
And violet, shrinking in dewy cell-— 

Sly cells that know tlie secrets of night. 

When earth is bathed in fairy light— 

Scarlet, and blue, and golden flowers/' 

ND so Mr. Kneebreeclies had no 

reason to complain of his pupil that 

day. __ 

And Miss Grizzel congratulated 
herself more heartily than ever on 
her wise management of children. 

And Miss Tabitha repeated that Sister Grizzel 
might indeed congratulate herself. 

And Griselda became gradually more and 
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more convinced that the only way as yet dis¬ 
covered of getting through hard tasks is to set 
to work and do them; also, that grumbling, as 
things are at present arranged in this world, 
does not always, nor I may say often, do good ; 
furthermore, that an ill-tempered child is not, 
on the whole, likely to be as much loved as a 
good-tempered one; lastly, that if you wait long 
enough, winter will go and spring will come. 

For this was the case this year, after all! 
Spring had only been sleepy and lazy, and in 
such a case what could poor old winter do but 
fill the vacant post till she came? Why he 
should be so scolded and reviled for faithfully 
doing his best, as he often is, I really don’t know. 
Not that all the ill words he gets have much 
effect on him—-he comes again just as usual, 
whatever we say of, or to, him. I suppose his 
feelings have long ago been frozen up, or surely 
b p;fnre- this he would have taken offence—^well 
for us that he has not done so ! 

But when the spring did come at last this 
year, it would be impossible for me to tell you 
how Griselda enjoyed it. It was like new life to 
her as wfell as to the plants, and flowers, and 
birds, and insects. Hitherto, you see, she had 
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been able to see very little of the outside of her 
aunt’s house; and charming as the inside was, 
the outside, I must say, was still “ charrainger.” 
There seemed no end to the little up-and-down 
paths and alleys, leading to rustic seats and 
quaint arbours; no limits to the little pine-wood, 
down into which led the dearest little zigzaggy 
path you ever saw, all bordered with snowdrops 
and primroses and violets, and later on with 
periwinkles, and wood anemones, and those 
bright, starry, white flowers, whose name no 
two people agree about. 

This wood-path was the place, I think, which 
Griselda loved the best. The bowling-green was 
certainly very delightful, and so was the terrace 
where the famous roses grew; but lovely as the 
roses were (I am speaking just now, of course, of 
later on in the summer, when they were all in 
bloom), Griselda could not enjoy them as much as 
the wild-flowers, for she was forbidden to g ather o r 
touch them, except with her funny round nose ! 

“You may scent them, my dear,” said Miss 
Grizzel, who was of opinion that smell was not 
a pretty word; “ but I cannot allow anything 
more.” 

And Griselda did “ scent ” them, I assure you. 
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She burrowed her whole rosy face in the big ones; 
but gently, for she did not want to spoil them, 
both for her aunt’s sake, and because, too, she 
had a greater regard for flowers now that she 
knew the secret of how they were painted, and 
what a great deal of trouble the butterflies take 
about them. 

But after a while one grows tired of “ scent¬ 
ing ” roses; and even the trying to walk straight 
across the bowling-green with her eyes shut, 
from the arbour at one side to the arbour 
exactly like it at the other, grew stupid, though 
no doubt it would have been capital fun with a 
companion to applaud or criticize. 

So the wood-path became Griselda’s favourite 
haunt. As the summer grew on, she began to 
long more than ever for a companion—not so 
much for play, as for someone to play with. 
She had lessons, of course, just as many as in the 
wintgj:; but with the long days there seemed to 
c^e a quite unaccountable increase of play¬ 
time, and Griselda sometimes found it hang 
heavy on her hands. She had not seen or heard 
anything of the cuckoo either, save, of course, 
in his “-oflicial capacity ” of time-teller, for a 
very long time. 
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“ I suppose,” she thought, “ he thinks I don’t 
need amusing, now that the fine days are come 
and I can play in the garden; and certainly, if I 
had anyone to play with, the garden would be 
perfectly lovely.” 

But, failing companions, she did the best she 
could for herself, and this was why she loved the 
path down into the wood so much. There was a 
sort of mystery about it; it might have been the 
path leading to the cottage of Red Riding-hood’s 
grandmother, or a path leading to fairyland itself. 
There were all kinds of queer, nice, funny noises 
to be heard there—in one part of it especially, 
where Griselda made herself a seat of some moss- 
grown stones, and where she came so often that 
she got to know all the little flowers growing 
close round about, and even the particular birds 
whose nests were hard by. 

She used to sit there and fancy —fancy that she 
heard the wood-elves chattering under ^heir 
breath, or the little underground gnomes and 
kobolds hammering at their fairy forges. And 
the tinkling of the brook in the distance sounded 
like the enchanted bells round the necks of the 
fairy kine, who are sent out to pasture sometimes 
on the upper world hill-sides. For Griselda’s 
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head was crammed full, perfectly full, of fairy 
lore; and the mandarins’ country, and butterfly- 
land, were quite as real to her as the every-day 
world about her. 

But all this time she was not forgotten by the 
cuckoo, as you will see. 

One day she was sitting in her favourite nest, 
feeling, notwithstanding the sunshine, and the 
flowers, and the soft sweet air, and the pleasant 
sounds all about, rather dull and lonely. For 
though it was only May, it was really quite a hot 
day, and Griselda had been all the morning at 
her lessons, and had tried very hard, and done 
them very well, and now she felt as if she 
deserved some reward. Suddenly in the dis¬ 
tance, she heard a well-known sound, “ Cuckoo, 
cuckoo.” 

“ Can that be the cuckoo ? ” she said to her¬ 
self; and in a moment she felt sure that it must 
l^e. For, for some reason that I do not know 
enough about the habits of real “ flesh and 
blood ” cuckoos to explain, that bird was not 
known in the neighbourhood where Griselda’s 
aunts lived. Some twenty miles or so further 
south it Vas heard regularly, but all this spring 
Griselda had never caught the sound of its 
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familiar note, and she now remembered hearing 
it never came to these parts. 

So, “ it must be my cuckoo,” she said to 
herself. ” He must be coming out to speak to 
me. How funny ! I have never seen him by 
daylight.” 

She listened. Yes, again there it was, 
“Cuckoo, cuckoo,” as plain as possible, and 
nearer than before. 

“ Cuckoo,” cried Griselda, “ do come and talk 
to me. It's such a long time since I have seen 
you, and I have nobody to play with.” 

But there was no answer. Griselda held her 
breath to listen, but there was nothing to be 
heard. 

“ Unkind cuckoo ! ” she exclaimed. “ He is 
tricking me, I do believe; and to-day too, just 
when I was so dull and lonely.” 

The tears came into her eyes, and she was 
beginning to think herself very badly used, wh^ 
suddenly a rustling in the bushes beside her 
made her turn round, more than half expecting 
to see the cuckoo himself. But it was not he. 
The rustling went on for a minute or two without 
anything making its appearance, for the bushes 
were pretty thick just there, and anyone 
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scrambling up from the pinewood below would 
have had rather hard work to get through, and 
indeed for a very big person such a feat would 
have been altogether impossible. 

It was not a very big person, however, who 
was causing all the rustling, and crunching of 
branches, and general commotion, which now 
absorbed Griselda’s attention. She sat watching 
for another minute in perfect stillness, afraid of 
startling by the slightest movement the squirrel 
or rabbit or creature of some kind which she 
expected to see. At last—^was that a squirrel 
or rabbit—that rosy, round face, with shaggy, 
fair hair falling over the eager blue eyes, and a 
general look of breathlessness and over-heated- 
ness and determination ? 

A squirrel or a rabbit! No, indeed, but a very 
sturdy, very merry, very ragged little boy. 

“ Where are that cuckoo ? Does you know ? ” 
were the first words he uttered, as soon as he had 
fairly shaken himself, though not by any means 
all his clothes, free of the bushes (for ever so 
man y pieces of jacket and knickerbockers, not to 
speak of one boot and half his hat, had been left 
behind on the way), and found breath to say 
something. 
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Griselda stared at him for a moment without 
speaking. She was so astonished. It was 
months since she had spoken to a child, almost 
since she had seen one, and about children 
younger than herself she knew very little at 
any time, being the baby of the family at home, 
you see, and having only big brothers older than 
herself for play-fellows. 

“ Who are you ? ” she said at last. “ What’s 
your name, and what do you want ? ” 

“ My name’s Master Phil, and I want that 
cuckoo,” answered the little boy. “ He earned 
up this way. I'm sure he did, for he called me 
all the way.” 

“ He’s not here,” said Griselda, shaking her 
head; “ and this is my aunts’ garden. No one 
is allowed to come here but friends of theirs. 
You had better go home; and you have torn 
your clothes so.” 

"This aren’t a garden,” replied the little 
fellow undauntedly, looking round him; " this 
are a wood. There are blue-bells and primroses 
here, and that shows it aren’t a garden—^not 
anybody’s garden, I mean, with walls round, ' 
for nobody to come in.” 

“ But it is,” said Griselda, getting rather 
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vexed. “ If it isn’t a garden it’s grounds, 
private grounds, and nobody should come 
without leave. This path leads down to the 
wood, and there’s a door in the wall at the 
bottom to get into the lane. You may go down 
that way, little boy. No one comes scrambling 
up the way you did.” 

“ But I want to find the cuckoo,” said 
the little boy. “ I do so want to find the 
cuckoo.” 

His voice sounded almost as if he were going 
to cry, and his pretty, hot, flushed face puckered 
up. Griselda’s heart smote her; she looked at 
him more carefully. He was such a very little 
boy, after all; she did not like to be cross to 
him. 

“ How old are you? ” she asked. 

" Five and a bit. I had a birthday after the 
summer, and if I’m good, nurse says perhaps 
I’ll have one after next summer too. Do you 
ever have birthdays ? ” he went on, peering up 
at Griselda. “ Nurse says she used to when she 
was young, but she never has any now.” 

“ Have you a nurse ? ” asked Griselda, rather 
surprised;* for, to tell the truth, from “ Master 
Phil’s ” appearance, she had not felt at all sure 
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what sort of little boy he was, or rather what sort 
of people he belonged to. 

“ Of course I have a nurse, and a mother too,” 
said the little boy, opening wide his eyes in 
surprise at the (picstion. Haven't you? 
Perhaps you’re too l)ig, though. People leave 
off having nurses and mothers when they’re big, 
don’t they ? Just like birthdays. But I won’t. 
I won’t never leave off having a mother, anyway. 
I don’t care so much about nurse and birthdays, 
not kite so much. Did you care when you had 
to leave off, when you got too big? ” 

" I hadn’t to leave off because I got big,” said 
Griselda sadly. " I left off when I was much 
littler than you,” she went on, unconsciously 
speaking as Phil would best understand her. 
“ My mother died.” 

“ I’m werry sorry,” said Phil; and the way in 
which he said it quite overcame Griselda’s un¬ 
friendliness. ” But perhaps you’ve a nice nurse. 
My nurse is rather nice; but she will ’cold me 
to-day, won’t she? ” he added, laughing, point¬ 
ing to the terrible rents in his garments. “ These 
are my very oldestest things; that’s a good 
thing, isn’t it? Nurse says I don’t look like 
Master Phil in these, but when I have on my 
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blue welpet, then I look like Master Phil. I 
shall have my blue welpet when mother comes.” 

“ Is your mother away ? ” said Griselda. 

“Oh yes, she’s been away a long time; so 
nurse came here to take care of me at the farm¬ 
house, you know. Mother was ill, but she’s 
better now, and some day she’ll come too.” 

“ Do you like being at the farm-house ? Have 
you anybody to play with? ” said Griselda. 

Phil shook his curly head. “ I never have 
anybody to play with,” he said. “ I’d like to 
play with you if you’re not too big. And do 
you think you could help me to find the 
cuckoo ? ” he added insinuatingly. 

“What do you know about the cuckoo? ” 
said Griselda. 

“ He called me,” said Phil, “ he called me lots 
of times; and to-day nurse was busy, so I 
thought I’d come. And do you know,” he 
ad<ied mysteriously, “ I do believe the cuckoo’s 
a fairy, and when I find him I’m going to ask 
him to show me the way to fairyland.” 

“ He says we must all find the way ourselves,” 
said Griselda, quite forgetting to whom she was 
speaking. * 

'‘Does he? ” cried Phil, in great excitement. 
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“ Do you know him, then ? and have you asked 
him? Oh, do tell me." 

Griselda recollected herself. “ You couldn’t 
understand," she said. “ Some day perhaps j 
I’ll tell you—I mean if ever I see you again.” 

“ But I may see you again,” said Phil, settling 
himself down comfortably beside Griselda on ; 

her mossy stone. “ You’ll let me come, won’t | 

you? I like to talk about fairies, and nurse j 

doesn’t understand. And if the cuckoo knows | 

you, perhaps that’s why he called me to come j 

to play with you.” ! 

“ How did he call you ? ’’ asked Griselda. i 

“First,” said Phil gravely, “it was in the 
night. I was asleep, and I had been wishing 
I had somebody to play wdth, and then I ' 

d’eamed of the cuckoo—such a nice d’eam. | 

And when I woke up I heard him calling me, 
and I wasn’t d’eaming then. And then when 
I was in the field he called me, but I couldn’t 
find him, and nurse said ‘ Nonsense.’ And 
to-day he called me again, so I earned up through | 
the bushes. And mayn’t I come again? Per- ( 
haps if we both tried together we could find the | 
way to fairyland. Do you think we could? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Griselda, dreamily. 
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“ There’s a great deal to learn first, the cuckoo 
says.” 

“ Have you learnt a great deal ? ” (he called 
it “ a gate deal ”) asked Phil, looking up at 
Griselda with increased respect. “ I don't 
know scarcely nothing. Mother was ill such a 
long time before she went away, but I know she 
wanted me to learn to read books. But nurse 
is too old to teach me.” 

“ Shall I teach you ? ” said Griselda. “ I can 
bring some of my old books and teach you here 
after I have done my own lessons.” 

“ And then mother would be surprised when 
she comes back,” said Master Phil, clapping his 
hands. “ Oh, do. And when I’ve learnt to 
read a great deal, do you think the cuckoo 
would show us the way to fairyland? ” 

” I don’t think it was that sort of learning he 
meant,” said Griselda. “ But I dare say that 
wojild help. I think,” she went on, lowering her 
voice a little, and looking down gravely into Phil’s 
earnest eyes, “ I think he means mostly learning 
to be very good—^very, very good, you know.” 

“ Gooder than you ? ” said Phil. 

“ Oh dear, yes; lots and lots gooder than me,” 
replied Griselda. 
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“ I think you're very good,” observed Phil, 
in a parenthesis. Then he went on with his 
cross-questioning. 

“ Gooder than mother? ” 

“ I don’t know your mother, so how can I tell 
how good she is ? ” said Griselda. 

“I can tell you,” said Phil, importantly. 

“ She is just as good as—as good as—as good | 
as good. That's what she is.” I 

“You mean she couldn't be better,” said ; 
Griselda, smiling. i 

“ Yes, that’ll do, if you like. Would that be i 
good enough for us to be, do you think? ” 

“We must ask the cuckoo,” said Griselda. 

“ But I’m sure it would be a good thing for you 
to learn to read. You must ask your nurse to | 
let you come here every afternoon that it’s fine, 
and I'll ask my aunt.” 

“ I needn’t ask nurse,” said Phil composedly; 

“ she’ll never know where I am, and I needn’t 
tell her. She doesn’t care what I do, except 
tearing my clothes; and when she scolds me, 1 
don’t care.” 

“ That isn’t good, Phil,” said Griselda gravely. ^ 
“ You’ll never be as good as good ifiyou speak 
like that.” 
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“ What should I say, then ? Tell me,” said 
the little boy submissively. 

“You should ask nurse to let you come to 
play with me, and tell her I’m much bigger 
than you, and I won’t let you tear your clothes. 
And you should tell her you’re very sorry you’ve 
torn them to-day.” 

“ Very well,” said Phil, “ I’ll say that. But, 
oh see ! ” he exclaimed, darting off, “ there’s a 
field mouse ! If only I could catch him ! ” 

Of course he couldn’t catch him, nor could 
Griselda either; very ready, though, she was to 
do her best. But it was great fun all the same, 
and the children laughed heartily and enjoyed 
themselves tremendously. And when they were 
tired they sat down again and gathered flowers 
for nosegays, and Griselda was surprised to find 
how clever Phil was about it. He was much 
quicker than she at spying out the prettiest 
blossoms, however hidden behind tree, or stone, 
or shrub. And he told her of all the best places 
for flowers near by, and where grew the largest 
primroses and the sweetest violets, in a way 
that astonished her. 

“ You’re such a little boy,” she said; 
do you know so much about flowers ? ” 
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“ I’ve had no one else to play with,” he said 
innocently. “ And then, you know, the fairies 
are so fond of them.” 

Wlien Griselda thought it was time to go home, 
she led littW Phil down the wood-path, and 
through the door in the wall opening on to the lane. 

“Now you can find your way home without 
scrambling through any more bushes, can’t you. 
Master Phil? ” she said. 

“ Yes, thank you, and I’ll come again to that 
place to-morrow afternoon, shall I ? ” asked 
Phil. “ I’ll know when—after I’ve had my 
dinner and raced three times round the big field, 
then it’ll be time. That’s how it was to-day.” 

“ I should think it would do if you walked 
three times—or twice if you like—round the 
field. It isn’t a good thing to race just when 
you’ve had your dinner,” observed Griselda 
sagely. “ And you mustn't try to come if it 
isn’t fine, for my aunts won’t let me go out if it 
rains even the tiniest bit. And of course you 
must ask your nurse’s leave.” 

“ Very well,” said little Phil as he trotted off. 
“ I’ll try to remember all those things. I’m so 
glad you’ll play with me again; and if you see 
the cuckoo, please thank him.” 




Helper. Well, but if it was all dream, it would be the same 
as if it was all real, would it not ? 

Keeper, Yes, I see. I mean, Sir, I do not see .”—A Liliput 
Revel, 

OT having “just had her dinner,” 
and feeling very much inclined for 
her tea, Griselda ran home at a 
great rate. 

She felt, too, in such good spirits; 
it had been so delightful to have a companion 
in her play, 

“ What a good thing it was I didn’t make 
Phil run away before I found out what a nice 
little boy he was,” she said to herself. “ I must 

look out my old reading books to-night. I shall 
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so like teaching him, poor little boy, and the 
cuckoo will be pleased at my doing something 
useful, I’m sure.” 

Tea was quite ready, in fact waiting for her, 
when she came in. This was a meal she always 
had by herself, brought up on a tray to Dorcas’s 
little sitting-room, where Dorcas waited upon 
her. And sometimes when Griselda was in a 
particularly good humour she would beg Dorcas 
to sit down and have a cup of tea with her—a 
liberty the old servant was far too dignified 
and respectful to have thought of taking unless 
specially requested to do so. 

This evening, as you know, Griselda was in a 
very particularly good humour, and besides this, 
so very full of her adventures, that she would 
have been glad of an even less sympathizing 
listener than Dorcas was likely to be. 

“ Sit down, Dorcas, and have some more tea, 
do,” she said coaxingly. ‘ ‘ It looks ever so much 

more comfortable, and I’m sure you could eat a 
little more if you tried, whether you’ve had your 
tea in the kitchen or not. I’m fearfully hungry, 
I can tell you. You’ll have to cut a whole lot 
more bread and butter, and not ‘ ladies’ slices ’ 
either.” 
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“ How your tongue does go, to be sure. Miss 
Griselda,” said Dorcas, smiling, as she seated 
herself on the chair Griselda had drawn in for her. 

“ And why shouldn’t it ? ” said Griselda 
saucily. “ It doesn’t do it any harm. But oh, 
Dorcas, I’ve had such fun this afternoon—^really, 
you couldn’t guess what I’ve been doing.” 

Very likely not, missie,” said Dorcas. 

“ But you might try to guess. Oh no, I don’t 
think you need—^guessing takes such a time, 
and I want to tell you. Just fancy, Dorcas, 
I’ve been playing with a little boy in the wood.” 

“ Playing with a little boy. Miss Griselda ! ” 
exclaimed Dorcas, aghast. 

“ Yes, and he’s coming again to-morrow, and 
the day after, and every day, I dare say,” said 
Griselda. “ He is such a nice little boy.” 

“ But, missie,” began Dorcas. 

“Well? What’s the matter? You needn’t 
look like that—as if I had done something 
naughty,” said Griselda sharply. 

“ But you’ll tell your aunt, missie? ” 

“ Of course,” said Griselda, looking up fear¬ 
lessly into Dorcas’s face with her bright grey 
eyes. “.Of course; why shouldn’t I? I must 
ask her to give the little boy leave to come 
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into our grounds; and I told the little boy to 
be sure to tell his nurse, who takes care of him, 
about his playing with me.” 

“ His nurse,” repeated Dorcas, in a tone of 
some relief. “ Then lie must be quite a little 
boy, perhaps Miss Grizzel would not object so 
much in that case.” 

“ Why should she object at all? She might 
know I wouldn’t want to play with a naughty 
rude boy,” said Griselda. 

“ She thinks all boys rude and naughty. I'm 
afraid, missie,” said Dorcas. “ All, that is to 
say, excepting your dear papa. But then, of 
course, she had the bringing up of him in her 
own way from the beginning.” 

“ Well, I’ll ask her, anyway,” said Griselda, 
" and if she says I’m not to play with him, I 
shall think—I know what I shall think of Aunt 
Grizzel, whether I say it or not.” 

And the old look of rebellion and disconte^gt 
settled down again on her rosy face. 

“ Be careful, missie, now do, there’s a dear 
good girl,” said Dorcas anxiously, an hour later 
when Griselda, dressed as usual in her little 
white muslin frock, was ready to join her aunts 
at dessert. 
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But Griselda would not condescend to make 
any reply. 

“ Aunt Grizzel,” she said suddenly, when she 
had eaten an orange and three biscuits and 
drunk half a glass of home-made elderberry wine, 
“ Aunt Grizzel, when I was out in the garden 
to-day—down the wood-path, I mean—I met a 
little boy, and he played with me, and I want 
to know’if he may come every day to play 
with me.” 

Griselda knew she was not making her request 
in a very amiable or becoming manner; she 
knew, indeed, that she was making it in such a 
way as was almost certain to lead to its being 
refused; and yet, though she was really so very, 
very anxious to get leave to play with little 
Phil, she took a sort of spiteful pleasure in 
injuring her own cause. 

How foolish ill-temper makes us! Griselda 
l^ad allowed herself to get so angry at the thought 
of being thwarted that had her aunt looked up 
quietly and said at once, “ Oh yes, you may 
have the little boy to play with you whenever 
you like,” she would really, in a strange distorted 
sort of way, have been disappointed. 

But, of course. Miss Grizzel made no such 
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reply. Nothing less than a miracle could have 
made her answer Grisekla otherwise than as she 
did. Like Dorcas, for an instant, she was utterly 
“ flabbergasted,” if you know what that means. 
For she was really quite an old lady, you know, 
and sensible as she was, things upset her much 
more easily than when she was younger. 

Naughty Griselda saw her uneasiness, and 
enjoyed it. 

“ Playing with a boy! ” exclaimed Miss 
Grizzel. “ A boy in my grounds, and you, my 
niece, to have played with him ! ” 

“Yes,” said Griselda coolly, “ and I want to 
play with him again.” 

“ Griselda,” said her aunt, “ I am too aston¬ 
ished to say more at present. Go to bed.” 

“ Why should I go to bed ? It is not my 
bed-time,” cried Griselda, blazing up. “ What 
have I done to be sent to bed as if I were in 
disgrace?” 

“ Go to bed,” repeated Miss Grizzel. “ I will 
speak to you to-morrow.” 

“ You are very unfair and unjust,” said 
Griselda, starting up from her chair. “ That’s 
all the good of being honest and telling every¬ 
thing. I might have played with the little boy 
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every day for a month and you would never 
have known, if I hadn’t told you.” 

She banged across the room as she spoke, 
and out at the door, slamming it behind her 
rudely. Then upstairs like a whirlwind; but 
when she got to her own room, she sat down on 
the floor and burst into tears, and when Dorcas 
came up, nearly half an hour later, she was still 
in the same place, crouched up in a little heap, 
sobbing bitterly. 

“ Oh, missie, missie,” said Dorcas, “it’s just 
what I was afraid of ! ” 

As Griselda rushed out of the room Miss 
Grizzel leant back in her chair and sighed 
deeply. 

“ Already,” she said faintly. “ She was never 
so violent before. Can one afternoon’s com¬ 
panionship with rudeness have already con¬ 
taminated her ? Already, Tabitha can it be 
so?” 

' “ Already,” said Miss Tabitha, softly shaking 
her head, which somehow made her look wonder¬ 
fully like an old cat, for she felt cold of an 
evening and usually wore a very fine woolly 
shawl oi a delicate grey shade, and the borders 
of her cap and the ruffles round her throat and 
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wrists were all of fluffy, downy white—“already,” 
she said. 

“ Yet,” said Miss Grizzel, recovering herself a 
little, “ it is true what the child said. She might 
have deceived us. Have I been hard upon her, 
Sister Tabitha ? ” 

“ Hard upon her ! Sister Grizzel,” said Miss 
Tabitha with more energy than usual; “no, 
certainly not. For once, Sister Grizzel, I dis¬ 
agree with you. Hard upon her! Certainly 
not.” 

But Miss Grizzel did not feel happy. 

When she went up to her own room at night 
she was surprised to find Dorcas waiting for 
her, instead of the younger maid. 

“ I thought you woidd not mind having me, 
instead of Martha, to-night, ma'am,” she said, 
“ for I did so want to speak to you about Miss 
Griselda. The poor, dear young lady has gone 
to bed so very unhappy.” 

“ But do you know what she has done, Dor¬ 
cas? ” said Miss Grizzel. " Admitted a hoy, a 
rude, common, impertinent hoy, into my pre¬ 
cincts, and played with him—^with a hoy, 
Dorcas.” 

" Yes, ma'am,” said Dorcas. “ I know all 
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about it, ma’am. Miss Griselda has told me all. 
But if you would allow me to give an opinion, 
it isn’t quite so bad. He’s quite a little boy, 
ma’am—^between five and six—only just about 
the age Miss Griselda’s dear papa was when he 
first came to us, and, by all I can hear, quite a 
little gentleman.” 

A little gentleman,” repeated Miss Grizzel, 
“ and not’ six years old ! That is less objec¬ 
tionable than I expected. What is his name, 
as you know so much, Dorcas ? ” 

“ Master Phil,” replied Dorcas. “ That is 
what he told Miss Griselda, and she never 
thought to ask him more. But I’ll tell you 
how we could get to hear more about him, I 
think, ma’am. From what Miss Griselda says, 
I believe he is staying at Mr. Crouch’s farm, 
and that, you know, ma’am, belongs to my 
Lady Lavander, though it is a good way from 
Merrybrow Hall. My lady is pretty sure to 
know about the child, for she knows all that 
goes on among her tenants, and I remember 
hearing that a little gentleman and his nurse 
had come to Mr. Crouch’s to lodge for six 
months.”. 

Miss Grizzel listened attentively. 
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“ Thank you, Dorcas,” she said, when the old 
servant had left off speaking. “You have be¬ 
haved with your usual discretion. I shall drive 
over to Merrybrow to-morrow, and make inquiry. 
And you niay tell Miss Griselda in the morning 
what I purpose doing; but tell her also that, as 
a punishment for her rudeness and ill-temper, 
she must have breakfast in her own room 
to-morrow, and not see me till I send for her. 
Had she restrained her temper and explained 
the matter, all this distress might have been 
saved.” 

Dorcas did not wait till “ to-morrow morn¬ 
ing ; ” she could not bear to think of Griselda's 
unhappiness. From her mistress's room she 
went straight to the little girl’s, going in very 
softly, so as not to disturb her should she be 
sleeping. 

“ Are you awake, missie ? ” she said gently. 

Griselda started up. 

“Yes,” she exclaimed. “ Is it you, cuckoo ? 
I’m quite awake.” 

“ Bless the child,” said Dorcas to herself, 
“ how her head does run on Miss Sybilla’s cuckoo. 
It’s really wonderful. There’s more, in such 
things than some people think.” 
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But aloud she only replied— 

“ It’s Dorcas, missie. No fairy, only old 
Dorcas come to comfort you a bit. Listen, 
missie. Your auntie is going over to Merrybrow 
Hall to-morrow to inquire about this little 
Master Phil from my Lady Lavander, for we 
think it’s at one of her ladyship’s farms that he 
and his nurse are staying, and if she hears that 
he’s a nice-mannered little gentleman, and comes 
of good parents—why, missie, there’s no saying 
but that you’ll get leave to play with him as 
much as you like.” 

“ But not to-morrow, Dorcas,” said Griselda. 
“ Aunt Grizzel never goes to Merrybrow till the 
afternoon. She won’t be back in time for me 
to play with Phil to-morrow.” 

“ No, but next day, perhaps,” said Dorcas. 

“ Oh, but that won’t do,” said Griselda, begin¬ 
ning to cry again. “ Poor little Phil will be 
coming up to the wood-path to-morrow, and if 
he doesn’t find me, he’ll be so unhappy—perhaps 
he’ll never come again if I don’t meet him 
to-morrow.” 

Dorcas saw that the little girl was worn out 
and excited, and not yet inclined to take a 
reasonable view of things. 
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“ Go to sleep, missie,” she said kindly, “and 
don’t think anything more about it till to¬ 
morrow. It’ll be all right, you’ll see.’’ 

Her patience touched Griselda. 

“ You ai:e very kind, Dorcas,’’ she said. “ I 
don’t mean to be cross to you ; but I can’t 
bear to think of i)oor little Phil. Perhaps he’ll 
sit down on my mossy stone and cry. Poor 
little Phil! ’’ 

But notwithstanding her distress, when Dorcas 
had left her she did feel her lieart a little lighter, 
and somehow or other before long she fell 
asleep. 

When she,awoke it seemed to be suddenly, 
and she had the feeling that something had 
disturbed lier. She lay for a minute or two 
perfectly still—listening. Yes; there it was— 
the soft, faint rustle in the air that she knew so 
well. It seemed as if something was moving 
away from her. 

“ Cuckoo,’’ she said gently, “ is that you? ’’ 

A moment’s pause, then came the answer— 
the pretty greeting she expected. 

“ Cuckoo, cuckoo,’’ soft and musical. Then 
the cuckoo spoke. 

“ Well, Griselda,” he said, “ and how are you ? 
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It’s a good while since we have had any fun 
together.” 

“ That’s not my fault,” said Griselda sharply. 
She was not yet feeling quite as amiable as 
might have been desired, you see. “That’s 
certainly not my fault,” she repeated. 

“ I never said it was,” replied the cuckoo. 
“ Why will you jump at conclusions so ? It’s a 
very bad habit, for very often you jump over 
them, you see, and go too far. One should 
always walk up to conclusions, very slowly and 
evenly, right foot first, then left, one with 
another—that’s the way to get where you want 
to go, and feel sure of your ground. Do you 
see? ” 

“ I don’t know whether I do or not, and I’m 
not going to speak to you if you go on at me 
like that. You might see I don’t want to be 
lectured when I am so unhappy.” 

“ What are you unhappy about ? ” 

“ About Phil, of course. I won’t tell you, for 
I believe you know,” said Griselda. “ Wasn’t 
it you that sent him to play with me? I was 
so pleased, and I thought it was very kind of 
you; but.it’s all spoilt now.” 

“ But I heard Dorcas saying that your aunt 
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is going over to consult my Lady Lavander 
about it,” said the cuckoo. “ It’ll be all right; 
you needn’t be in such low spirits about nothing.” 

“ Were you in the room then ? ” said Griselda. 

“ How funny you are, cuckoo. But it isn t all 
right. Don't yo\i see, poor little Phil will be 
coming up the wood-path to-morrow afternoon 
to meet me, and I won’t be there! I can’t 
bear to think of it.” 

“ Is that all? ” said the cuckoo. “ It really 
is extraordinary how some people make troubles 
out of nothing ! We can easily tell Phil not to 
come till the day after. Come along.” 

“ Come along,” repeated Griselda; “ what do 
you mean? ” 

“ Oh, I forgot,” said the cuckoo. " You don’t 
understand. Put out your hand, dhere, do 
you feel me? ” 

“ Yes,” said Griselda, stroking gently the soft 
feathers which seemed to be close under her 
hand. “ Yes, I feel you.” 

“ Well, then,” said the cuckoo, “ put your 
arms round my neck, and hold me firm. I’ll 
lift you up.” 

“ How can you talk such nonsense, cuckoo ? ” 
said Griselda. " Why, one of my little fingers 
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would clasp your neck. How can I put my 
arms round it ? ” 

“ Try,” said the cuckoo. 

Somehow Griselda had to try. 

She held out her arms in the cuckoo’s direc¬ 
tion, as if she expected his neck to be about the 
size of a Shetland pony’s, or a large Newfound¬ 
land dog’s; and, to her astonishment, so it 
was ! A nice, comfortable, feathery neck it felt 
—so soft that she could not help laying her 
head down upon it, and nestling in the downy 
cushion. 

“ That’s right,” said the cuckoo. 

Then he seemed to give a little spring, and 
Griselda felt herself altogether lifted on to his 
back. She lay there as comfortably as possible 
—it felt so firm as well as soft. Up he flew a 
little way—^then stopped short. 

“ Are you all right ? ” he inquired. “ You’re 
not afraid of falling off? ” 

Oh no,” said Griselda; “ not a bit.” 

“ You needn’t be,” said the cuckoo, “ for you 
couldn’t if you tried. I’m going on, then.” 

“ Where to ? ” said Griselda. 

“ Up the chimney first,” said the cuckoo. 

But there'll never be room,” said Griselda. 
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“ I might ferhafs crawl up like a sweep, hands 
and knees, you know, like going up a ladder. 
But stretched out like this—it’s just as if I 
were lying on a sofa—I couldn’t go up the 
chimney.” 

“ Couldn’t you ? ” said the cuckoo. “ We’ll 
see. I intend to go, anyway, and to take you 
with me. Shut your eyes—one, two, three—^here 
goes—^we’ll be up the chimney before you know.” 

It was quite true. Griselda shut her eyes 
tight. She felt nothing but a pleasant sort of 
rush. Then she heard the cuckoo’s voice, say¬ 
ing— 

“ Well, wasn’t that well done ? Open your 
eyes and look about you.” 

Griselda did so. Where were they ? 

They were floating about above the top of 
the house, which Griselda saw down below them, 
looking dark and vast. She felt confused and 
bewildered. 

S"' 

“ Cuckoo,” she said, “ I don’t understand. 
Is it I that have grown little, or you that have 
grown big? ” 

“Whichever you please,” said the cuckoo. 
“You have forgotten. I told you lojtig ago it 
is all a matter of fancy.” 
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“ Yes, if everything grew little together” per¬ 
sisted Griselda; “ but it isn’t everything. It’s 
just you or me, or both of us. No, it can’t be 
both of us. And I don’t think it can be me, 
for if any of me had grown little all would, and 
my eyes haven’t grown little, for everything 
looks as big as usual, only you a great deal 
bigger. My eyes can’t have grown bigger with¬ 
out the rest of me, surely, for the moon looks 
just the same. And I must have grown little, 
or else we couldn’t have got up the chimney. 
Oh, cuckoo, you have put all my thinking into 
such a muddle ! ” 

“ Never mind,” said the cuckoo. “ It’ll show 
you how little consequence big and little are of. 
Make yourself comfortable all the same. Are 
you all right ? Shut your eyes if you like. I’m 
going pretty fast.” 

“ Where to ? ” said Griselda. 

“ To Phil, of course,” said the cuckoo. “ What 
a bad memory you have! Are you comfort¬ 
able? ” 

“ Very, thank you,” replied Griselda, giving 
the cuckoo’s neck an affectionate hug as she 
spoke. 

“ That’ll do, thank you. Don’t throttle me, 

M 
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if it’s quite the same to you,” said the cuckoo. 
” Here goes—one, two, three,” and off he flew 
again. 

Griselda shut her eyes and lay still. It was 
delicious—the gliding, yet darting motion, like 
nothing she had ever felt befoi-e. It did not 
make her tlie least giddy, either; but a slightly 
sleepy feeling came over her. She felt. no 
inclination to open her eyes; and, indeed, at 
the rate tliey were going, she could have dis¬ 
tinguished very little had she done so. 

Suddenly the feeling in the air about her 
changed. For an instant it felt more mshy 
than before, and there was a queer, dull sound 
in her ears. Then she felt that the cuckoo had 
stopped. 

“ Where are we ? ” slie asked. 

“ We’ve just come dot&n a chimney again,” 
said the cuckoo. “ Open your eyes and clamber 
down off my back, but don’t speak loud, or 
you’ll waken him, and that wouldn’t do. There 
you are—the moonlight’s coming in nicely at 
the window—^you can see your way.” 

Griselda found herself in a little bedroom, 
quite a tiny one, and by the look of the simple 
furniture and the latticed window, she saw that 
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she was not in a grand house. But everything 
looked very neat and nice, and on a little bed 
in one corner lay a lovely sleeping child. It was 
Phil! He looked so pretty asleep—^his shaggy 
curls all tumbling about, his rosy mouth half 
open as if smiling, one little hand tossed over 
his head, the other tight clasping a little basket 
which he had insisted on taking to bed with 
him, meaning as soon as he was dressed the 
next morning to run out and fill it with flowers 
for the little girl he had made friends with. 

Griselda stepped up to the side of the bed on 
tiptoe. The cuckoo had disappeared, but Gri¬ 
selda heard his voice. It seemed to come from 
a little way up the chimney. 

“ Don't wake him,” said the cuckoo, “ but 
whisper what you want to say into his ear, as 
soon as I have called him. He’ll understand; 
he’s accustomed to my ways.” 

, Then came the old note, soft and musical as 

ever— 

“ Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo. Listen, Phil,” said 
the cuckoo, and without opening his eyes a 
change passed over the little boy’s face. Gri¬ 
selda could see that he was listening to hear 
her message. 
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“ He thinks he’s dreaming, I suppose,” she 
said to herself with a smile. Then she whispered 
softly— 

“ Phil, dear, don’t come to play with me 
to-morrow, for I can’t come. But come the 
day after. I’ll be at the wood-path then.” 

“ Welly well,” murmured Phil. Then he put 
out his two arms towards Griselda, all without 
opening his eyes, and she, bending down, kissed 
him softly. 

“ Phil’s so sleepy,” he whispered, like a baby 
almost. Then he tiumed over and went to sleep 
more soundly than before. 

" That’ll do,” said the cuckoo. “ Come along, 
Griselda.” 

Griselda obediently made her way to the place 
whence the cuckoo’s voice seemed to come. 

“ Shut your eyes and put your arms round 
my neck again,” said the cuckoo. 

She did not hesitate this time. It all hap¬ 
pened just as before. There came the same 
sort of rushy sound; then the cuckoo stopped, 
and Griselda opened her eyes. 

They were up in the air again—a good way 
up, too, for some grand old elms that stood 
beside the farmhouse were gently waving their 
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topmost brandies a yard or two from where the 
cuckoo was poising himself and Griselda. 

“ Where shall we go to now ? ” he said. “ Or 
would you rather go home ? Are you tired ? ” 

“ Tired ! " exclaimed Griselda. “ I should 
rather think not. How could I be tired, 
cuckoo ? ” 

‘‘ Very well, don't excite yourself about 
nothing, whatever you do,” said the cuckoo. 
“ Say where you'd like to go.” 

“ How can I ? ” said Griselda. “ You know 
far more nice places than I do.” 

“ You don't care to go back to the mandarins, 
or the butterflies, I suppose ? ” asked the cuckoo. 

“No, thank you,” said Griselda; “I'd like 
something new. And I'm not sure that I care 
for seeing any more countries of that kind, 
unless you could take me to the feal fairyland. 

“ I can't do that, you know,” said the cuckoo. 

Just then a faint “soughing” sound among 
the branches suggested another idea to Griselda. 

“ Cuckoo,” she exclaimed, “ take me to the 
sea. It's such a time since I saw the sea. I 
■ can fancy I hear it; do take me to see it. 




" That afha" sn])|Hn‘'tini(‘ ha.s <'.(>nie, 
And Hilv(‘r dt^ws tlu* nioa,d(>\v Steep, 
And all is silriii iii thr hoiuc^, 

And even mii:s('S an' asUn^p, 

Thai be it late, or it soon, 

Upon this lovely nij!^ht in June 
They both will step into tlie inooii/* 


ERY well,” said the cuckoo. 
"You would like to look about 
you a little on the way, perhaps, 
Griselda, as we shall not be going 
down chimneys, or anything of 
that kind just at present.” 

“ Yes,” said Griselda. " I think I should. 
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I’m rather tired of shutting my eyes, and I’m 
getting quite accustomed to flying about with 
you, cuckoo.” 

“ Turn on your side, then,” said the cuckoo, 
“ and you won’t have to twist your neck to see 
over my shoulder. Are you comfortable now ? 
And, by the by, as you may be cold, just feel 
under my left wing. You 11 find the feather 
mantle there, that you had on once before. 
Wrap it round you. I tucked it in at the last 
moment, thinking you might want it.” 

“ Oh, you dear, kind cuckoo ! ” cried Griselda. 
“ Yes, I’ve found it. I’ll tuck it all round me like 
a rug—that’s it. I am so warm now, cuckoo.” 

“ Here goes, then,” said the cuckoo, and off 
they set. Had ever a little girl such a flight 
before? Floating, darting, gliding, sailing no 
words can describe it. Griselda lay still in 
delight, gazing all about her. 

. “ How lovely the stars are, cuckoo ! ” she 
said. “ Is it true they’re all great, hig suns? 
I’d rather they weren’t. I like to think of 
them as nice, funny little things.” 

“ They’re not all suns,” said the cuckoo. 
“ Not all those you’re looking at now.” 

“ I like the twinkling ones best,” said Griselda. 
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“They look so good-natured. Are they all 
twirling aboxit always, cuckoo ? Mr. Knee- 
breeches has just begun to teach me astronomy, 
and he says they are; biit I’m not at all sure 
that he knows much about it." 

“ He’s quite right all the same," replied the 
cuckoo. 

“ Oh dear me I How tired they^ must be, 
then! " said Griselda. “ Do they never rest 
just for a minute? ’’ 

“ Never.” 

“ Wliy not ? ’’ 

“ Obeying orders," replied the cuckoo. 

Griselda gave a little wriggle. 

“ What's the use of it ? ’’ she said. “ It would 
be just as nice if they stood still now and 
then," 

“Would it?” said the cuckoo. “I know 
somebody who would soon find fault if they 
did. What would you say to no summer; no 
day, or no night, whichever it happened not to 
be, you see; nothing growing, and nothing to 
eat before long? That’s what it would be if^ 
they stood still, you see, because-’’ 

“Thank you, cuckoo," interrupted-Griselda. 
“It’s very nice to hear you—I mean, very 
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dreadful to think of, but I don’t want you to 
explain. I’ll ask Mr. Kneebreeches when I’m 
at my lessons. You might tell me one thing, 
however. What’s at the other side of the 
moon? ” 

" There’s a variety of opinions,” said the 
cuckoo. 

• “ What are they ? Tell me the funniest.” 

“ Some say all the unfinished work of the 
world is kept there,” said the cuckoo. 

“ That’s not funny,” said Griselda. “ What 
a messy place it must be! Why, even my 
unfinished work makes quite a heap. I don’t 
like that opinion at all, cuckoo. Tell me 
another.” 

“ I have heard,” said the cuckoo, “ that among 
the places there you would find the country of 
the little black dogs. You know what sort of 
creatures those are ? ” 

, “ Yes, I suppose so,” said Griselda, rather 
reluctantly. 

“There are a good many of them in this 
world, as of course you know,” continued the 
* cuckoo. “ But up there, they are much worse 
than here. When a child has made a great pet 
of one down here, I’ve heard tell the fairies 
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take him up there when his parents and nurses 
think he’s sleeping quietly in his bed, and make 
him work hard all night, with his own particular 
little black dog on his back. And it’s so dread¬ 
fully heavy—for every time he takes it on his 
back down here it grows a pound heavier up 
there—that by morning the child is quite worn 
out. I dare say you’ve noticed how haggard 
and miserable some ill-tempered children get to 
look—now you’ll know the reason.” 

“Thank you, cuckoo,” said C.risclda again; 

“ but I can’t say I like tliis opinion about the 
other side of the moon any better than the 
first. If you please, I would rather not talk 
about it any more.” 

“ Oh, but it’s not so bad an idea after all,” 
said the cuckoo. “ l.ots of children, they say, 
get quite cured in tlie country of the little black 
dogs. It’s this way—for every time a child 
refuses to take the dog on his back down here 
it grows a pound lighter up there, so at last any 
sensible child learns how much better it is to 
have nothing to say to it at all, and gets out of ^ 
the way of it, you see. Of course, there are 
children whom nothing would cure, I -suppose. 
What becomes of them I really can’t say. Very 
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likely they get crushed into pancakes by the 
weight of the dogs at last, and then nothing 

more is ever heard of them.” 

“ Horrid! ” said Griselda, with a shudder. 
“ Don’t let’s talk about it any more, cuckoo; 
tell me your own opinion about what there 
really is on the other side of the moon.” 

•The cuckoo was silent for a moment. Then 
suddenly* he stopped short in the middle of his 


flight* 

“ Would you like to see for yourself, Gri¬ 
selda ? ” he said. “ There would be about time 
to do it,” he added to himself, “ and it would 

fulfil her other wish, too.” 

“ See the moon for myself, do you mean. 
cried Griselda, clasping her hands. “ I should 
rather think I would. Will you really take me 

there, cuckoo ? ” , » t 

“ To the other side,” said the cuckoo. 

couldn’t take you to this side.” 

“ Why not? Not that I’d care to go to this 

side as much as to the other; for, of course, we 
can this side from here. But I d lihe to 

' know why you couldn’t take me there. ^ 

“ For said the cuckoo riy. 

give yoi one if yon like. If I took you to tins 
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side of the moon you wouldn’t be yourself when 
you got there.” 

“ Who would I be, then ? ” 

“ Griselda,” said the cuckoo, “ I told you 
once that there are a great many things you 
don’t know. Now, I'll tell you something more. 
There are a great many things you're not 
intended to know.” 

“ Very well,” said Griselda. “ But do tell 
me when you’re going on again, and where you 
are going to take me. There’s no hai'm my 
asking that ? ” 

“ No,” said the cuckoo. “ I'm going on 
immediately, and I’m going to take you where 
you wanted to go to, only you must shut your 
eyes again, and lie perfectly still without talk¬ 
ing, for I must put on steam—a good deal of 
steam—and I can’t talk to you. Are you all 
right? ” 

“ All right,” said Griselda. 

She had hardly said the words when she 
seemed to fall asleep. The rushing sound in 
the air all round her increased so greatly that 
she was conscious of nothing else. For a 
moment or two she tried to remembejr where 
she was, and where she was going, but it was 
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useless. She forgot everything, and knew 
nothing more of what was passing till—till she 
heard the cuckoo again. 

" Cuckoo, cuckoo; wake up, Griselda,” he 
said. 

Griselda sat up. 

Where was she ? 

-Not certainly where she had been when she 
went to sleep. Not on the cuckoo’s back, for 
there he was standing beside her, as tiny as 
usual. Either he had grown little again, or she 
had grown big—^which, she supposed, it did not 
matter much. Only it was very queer! 

“ Where am I, cuckoo ? ” she said. 

“ Where you wished to be,” he replied. 
“ Look about you and see.” 

Griselda looked about her. What did she 
see? Something that I can only give you a 
faint idea of, children; something so strange 
ajid unlike what she had ever seen before, that 
only in a dream could you see it as Griselda 
saw it. And yet why it seemed to her so strange 
and unnatural I cannot well explain; if I could, 
’ my words would be as good as pictures, which 
I know they are not. 

After all, it was only the sea she saw; but 
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such a !»T('at, strans’V, silciil sea, for there were 
no \vav('S. Cirisehla. was seated on the shore, 
close beside the wader’s <'(i!;e, l)ut it did not 
come. Iappiu4 u]) to lu*r teet in tlie jirctty, coaxing 
way that our sea does when it is in a good 
humour. Tlu're wiat'. here and there faint 
ripples on the surfaci', caus(Hl by the slight 
breezes whieli now and tlieu came softly round 
Griselda’s face, lad tlia.t was all. King Canute 
might have sat “ from then till now” hy this 
still, lifeless ocean without the cham'c' of reading 
his silly attendants a h‘Ssou--if, indeed, i here ever 
werestich sillv i)eople, which I very much doubt. 

Grisclda gaz('d with all her eyes. Then she 
suddenly gave a little shivt'r. 

“What’s the matter?” said the cuckoo. 
“ You have the mantle on—you’re not cold? ” 

“No,” said C.ri.selda, “I’m not cold; but 
somehow, cuckoo, I f('.<‘l a little frighteiKid. The 
sea is so strange, and so dreadlully big; and 
the light is so queer, too. What the light, 
cuckoo? It isn’t moonlight, is it? ” 

“ Not exactly,” said the cnckoo. “ You can’t 
both have your cake and cat it, Grisclda. Look 
up at the sky* There’s no moon there, is 
there?” 
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“ No,” said Griselda; “ but wliat lots of stars, 
cuckoo. The light comes from them, I suppose ? 
And where’s the sun, cuckoo ? Will it be rising 
soon ? It isn't always like this up here, is it ? ” 
“ Bless you, no,” said the cuckoo, “ There’s 
sun enough, and rather too much, sometimes. 
How would you like a day a fortnight long, and 
nights to match ? If it had been daytime here 
just now; I couldn’t have brought you. It’s 
just about the very middle of the night now, 
and in about a week of your days the sun will 

begin to rise, because, you see-” 

“ Oh, dear cuckoo, please don’t explain! ” 
cried Cxriselda. “ I’ll promise to ask Mr. Knee- 
breeches, I will indeed. In fact, he was telling 
me something just like it to-day or yesterday— 
which should I say ?—at my astronomy lesson. 
And that .makes it so strange that you should 
have brought me up here to-night to see for 
myself, doesn’t it, cuckoo ? ” 

“ An odd coincidence,” said the cuckoo. 
“Wliat would Mr. Kneebreeches think if I 
told him where I had been ? ” continued Griselda. 
“ Only, you see, cuckoo, I never tell anybody 
about what I see when I am with you.” 

“No,” replied the cuckoo; “better not. 
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(' Not that you could if you tried,' he added to 
himself.) You’re not frightened now, Griselda, 
are you ? ” 

“ No, I don’t think I am,” she replied. “ But, 
cuckoo, isn’t this sea awfu-lly big ? ” 

“ Pretty well,” said the cuckoo. " Just half, 
or nearly half, the size of the moon; and, no 
doubt, Mr. Kneebreeches has told you that the 
moon’s diameter and circumference' are re- 
spec-” 

“ Oh donH, cuckoo ! ” internipted Griselda, 
beseechingly. “ I want to enjoy myself, and 
not to have lessons. Tell me something funny, 
cuckoo. Are there any mermaids in the moon- 
sea?” 

“ Not exactly,” said the cuckoo. 

“ What a stupid way to answer,” said Gri¬ 
selda. “ There’s no sense in that; there either 
must be or must not be. There couldn’t be 
half mermaids.” 

“ I don’t know about that,” replied the 
cuckoo. “ They might have been here once and 
have left their tails behind them, like Bo-peep’s 
sheep, you know; and some day they might be 
coming to find them again, you know,. That 
would do for ‘ not exactly,’ wouldn’t it ? ” 
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“ Cuckoo, youTe laughing at me,” said Gri- 
selda. “ Tell me, are there any mermaids, or 
fairies, or water-sprites, or any of those sort of 
creatures here ? ” 

“ I must still say ‘ not exactly,' ” said the 
cuckoo. ‘ ‘ There are beings here, or rather there 

have been, and there may be again; but you, 
Griselda, can know no more than this.” 

His tonti was rather solemn, and again Griselda 
felt a little “ eerie.” 

“ It’s a dreadfully long way from home, any¬ 
way,” she said. “ I feel as if, when I go back, 
I shall perhaps find I have been away fifty 
years or so, like the little boy in the fairy story. 
Cuckoo, I think I would like to go home. 
Mayn't I get on your back again ? 

“ Presently,” said the cuckoo. “ Don’t be 
uneasy, Griselda. Perhaps Ill take you home 
by a short cut.” 

“ Was ever any child here before ? ” asked 
Griselda, after a little pause. 

“ Yes,” said the cuckoo. 

“ And did they get safe home again ? 

' “ Quite,” said the cuckoo. “ It’s so silly of 

you, Griselda, to have all these ideas still about 
far knd near, and big and little, and long and 

N 
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short, after all I’ve lauglit you and all you’ve 
seen.” 

“ I’m very sorry,” said Orisclda humbly; 
“but yoti see, cuckoo, 1 can’t Iielp it. I sup¬ 
pose I’m mad(i so.” 

“ Pcrhajis,” said the cuckoo, meditatively. 

He was silent for a minute, 'i'hen he spoke 
again. “ Look over there, Orisekla,” he said. 

“ There’s the .short cut.” 

Griselda loi)ked. b'ar, far over the .sea, in 
the silent distaiu'e, she .saw a tiny speck of 
light. It was v'cry tiny; l)ut yai the strange 
thing was that, far away as it appeared, and 
minute as it was, it secuned to throw off a 
thread of light to Criselda’s very feet—right 
across the great sluad of faintly gleaming water. 
And as Ci-iselda looked, the thread seemed to 
widen and grow, becoming at the .same time 
brighter and clearer, till at last it lay before 
her like a path of glowing light. 

“ Am I to walk along there ? ” she said softly 
to the cuckoo. 

“ No,” he replied; “wait.” 

Griselda waited, looking still, and presently in” 
the middle of the shining streak she saw some¬ 
thing slowly moving—something from which the 
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light came, for the nearer it got to her the 
shorter grew the glowing path, and behind the 
moving object the sea looked no brighter than 
before it had appeared. 

At last—at last, it came quite near—^near 
enough for Griselda to distinguish clearly what 
it was. 

'It was^i little boat—the prettiest, the loveliest 
little boat that ever was seen; and it was rowed 
by a little figure that at first sight Griselda felt 
certain was a fairy. For it was a child with 
bright hair and silvery wings, which with every 
movement sparkled and shone like a thousand 
diamonds. 

Griselda sprang up and clapped her hands 
with delight. At the sound, the child in the 
boat turned and looked at her. For one instant 
she could not remember where she had seen 
him before; then she exclaimed, joyfully— 

• “ It is Phil! Oh, cuckoo, it is Phil. Have 

you turned into a fairy, Phil? 

But, alas, as she spoke the light faded away, 
, the boy's figure disappeared, the sea and the 
shore and the sky were all as they had been 
before, lighted only by the faint, strange gleam¬ 
ing of the stars. Only the boat remained. 
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Griselda saw it close to her, in the shallow 
water, a few feet from where she stood. 

“ Cuckoo,” she exclaimed iii a tone of reproach 
and disappointment, “ where is Phil gone ? Why 
did you send him away ? ” 

“ I didn’t send him away,” said the cuckoo. 

" You don’t understand. Never mind, but 
get into the boat. It’ll be all right, you'll 
see.” 

“ But are we to go away and leave Phil here, 
all alone at the other side; of the moon ? ” said 
Griselda, feeling ready to cry. 

“ Oh, you silly girl! ” said the cuckoo. 

“ Phil’s all right, and in some ways he has a 
great deal more sense than you, I can tell you. 
Get into the boat and make yourself comfort¬ 
able ; lie down at the bottom and cover yourself 
up with the mantle. You needn’t be afraid of 
wetting your feet a little, moon water never 
gives cold. There, now.” 

Griselda did as she was told. She was begin¬ 
ning to feel rather tired, and it certainly was 
very comfortable at the bottom of the boat, , 
with the nice warm feather-mantle well tucked 
round her. 

“ Who will row ? ” she said sleepily. “You 
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can't, cuckoo, with your tiny little claws, you 

could never hold the oars, I’m-” 

“ Hush ! ” said the cuckoo; and whether he 
rowed or not Griselda never knew. 

Off they glided somehow, but it seemed to 
Griselda that somebody rowed, for she heard the 
soft dip, dip of the oars as they went along, so 
regularly that she couldn’t help beginning to 
count in’time—one, two, three, four—on, on— 
she thought she had got nearly to a hundred, 
when- 
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ChiMrcn, try io be gocvl 1 

That is the end of all leaching; 
Easily understood, 

And very easy in preaching. 

AikI if yon had it hard, 

Your eliorts you need but double ; 
Nothing deserves reward 

Unless it has given us trouble.*' 


HEN she forgot everything, and 
fell fast, fast asleep, to wake, of 
course, in her own little bed as 
usual 1 

“ One of your tricks again, Mr. 
Cuckoo,” she said to herself with a smile. 
“ However, I don’t mind. It was a short cut 
home, and it was very comfortable in the boat, 
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and I. certainly saw a great deal last night, and 
I'm very much obliged to you—-particularly for 
making it all right with Phil about not coming 
to play with me to-day. Ah I that reminds 
me. I’m in disgrace. I wonder if Aunt Grizzel 
will really make me stay in my room all day. 
How tired I shall be, and what will Mr. Knee- 
breeches,think ! But it serves me right. I was 
very cross and rude.” 

There came a tap at the door. It was Dorcas 
with the hot water. 

“ Good-morning, missie,” she said gently, not 
feeling, to tell the truth, very sure as to what 
sort of a humour “ missie ” was likely to be 
found in this morning. “ I hope you ve slept 
well.” 

“ Exceedingly well, thank you, Dorcas. I ve 
had a delightful night,” replied Griselda amiably, 
smiling to herself at the thought of what Dorcas 
would say if she knew where she had been, and 
what she had been doing since last she saw her. 

“ That’s good news,” said Dorcas in a tone of 
relief; “ and I’ve good news for you, too, missie. 
At leist. I hope you’ll think it so. Your aunt 
has ordered the carriage for quite early this 
morning-so you see she really wants to please 
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you, niissie, about playing witli little Master 
Phil; and if to-morrow’s a fine clay, we’ll be 
sure to find some way of letting him know to 
come.” 

“ Thank you, Dorcas. I hope it will be all 
right, and that Lady Lavander won't say any¬ 
thing against it. I dare say slie won t. I feel 
ever so much happier this morning,^Dorcas; 
and I’m very sorry I was so rude to Aunt 
Grizzel, for of coui'se I know I should obey 
her.” 

“ That’s right, missie,” said Dorcas approv- 

ingly- 

“It seems to me, Dorcas,” said Griselda 
dreamily, when, a few minutes later, she was 
standing by the window while the old servant 
brushed out her thick, wavy hair, “ it seems to 
me, Dorcas, that it’s all ‘obeying orders’ 
together. There’s the sun now, just getting up, 
and the moon just going to hed—they are always 
obeying, aren’t they ? I wonder why it should 
be so hard for people—for children, at least. 

“To be sure, missie, you do put it a way of ^ 
your own,” replied Dorcas, somewhat mystified, 

“ but I see how you mean, I think, -and it s 
quite true. And it is a hard lesson to learn. 


.wa,' 
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“I, want to learn it well, Dorcas.” said 
Griselda. resolutely. “ So will you please tell 
Aunt Grizzcl that I’m very sorry about last 
night, and I’ll do just as she likes about staying 
in my room or anything. But, if she would let 
me. I’d far rather go down and do my lessons 
as usual for Mr. Kneebreeches. I won’t ask to 
go out in the garden; but I would like to 
please Aunt Grizzel by doing my lessons very 
well.” 

Dorcas was both delighted and astonished. 
Never had she known her little “missie” so 
altogether submissive and reasonable. 

“ I only hope the child’s not going to be ill,” 
she said to herself. But she proved a skilful 
ambassadress, notwithstanding her misgivings; 
and Griselda’s imprisonment confined her only 
to the bounds of the house and terrace walk, 
instead of within the four walls of her own 
•little room, as she had feared. 

Lessons were very well done that day, and 
Mr. Kneebreeches’ report was all that could be 
wished. 

“ I am particularly gratified,” he remarked to 
Miss Grizzel, “ by the inteUigence and interest 
Miss Griselda displays with regard to the study 
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of astronomy, which I have recently begun to 
give her some elementary instruction in. And, 
indeed, I have no fault to find with the way 
in which any of the young lady's tasks are 
performed." 

“ I am extremely glad to hear it,” replied 
Miss Grizzel graciously, and the kiss with which 
she answered Griselda’s request for fo|-giveness 
was a very hearty one. 

And it was “ all right ” about Phil. 

Lady Lavander knew all about him; his father 
and mother were friends of hers, for whom she 
had a great regard, and for some time she had 
been intending to ask the little boy to spend the 
day at Merrybrow Hall, to be introduced to her 
god-daughter, Griselda. So, of course, as Lady 
Lavander knew all about him, there could be no 
objection to his playing in Miss Grizzel's garden ! 

And “ to-morrow ” turned out a fine day. 
So altogether you can imagine that Griselda 
felt very happy and light-hearted as she ran 
down the wood-path to meet her little friend, 
whose rosy face soon appeared among the bushes. 

“What did you do yesterday, Phil? " asked 
Griselda. “ Were you sorry not to come to 
play with me? ” 
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“ No,” said Phil mysteriously, “ I didn’t mind. 

I was looking for the way to fairyland to show 
you, and I do believe I've found it. Oh, it is 
such a pretty way.” 

Griselda smiled. 

“ I’m afraid the way to fairyland isn’t so 
easily found,” she said. “ But I'd like to hear 
about where you went. Was it far ? ” 

“ A gdbd way,” said Phil. “ Won’t you come 
with me? It's in the wood. I can show you 
quite well, and we can be back by tea-time.” 
“Very well,” said Griselda; and off they 

set. 

Whether it was the way to fairyland or 
not, it was not to be wondered at that little 
Phil thought so. He led Griselda right across 
the wood to a part where she had never been 
before. It was pretty rough work part of the 
way. The children had to fight with brambles 
and bushes, and here and there to creep through 
on hands and knees, and Griselda had to remind 
Phil several times of her promise to his nurse 
that his clothes should not be the worse for his 
* playing with her, to prevent his scrambliiig 
through “ anyhow ” and leaving bits of his 
knickerbockers behind him. 
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But when at last tliey reached Phirs favourite 
spot all their troubles were forgotten. Oh, how 
pretty it was ! It was a sort of tiny glade in 
the very middle of the wood—a little green 
nest enclosed all round by trees, and right 
through it the merry brook came rippling along 
as if rejoicing at getting out of the sunlight 
again for a while. And all the choicest and 
sweetest of the early summer (lowers seemed to 
be collected lierc in greater variety and profusion 
than in any other part of the w(H)d. 

“ Isn’t it nice? ” said Phil, as he nestled down 
beside Griselda on the soft, mossy grass. “ It 
must have been a fairies’ garden some time. I’m 
sure, and I shouldn’t wonder if one of the doors 
into fairyland is hidden somewhere here, if only 
we could find it.” 

“ If only ! ” said Griselda. “ I don't think 
we shall find it, Phil; but, anyway, this is a 
lovely place you've found, and I’d like to come 
here very often.” 

Then at Phil’s suggestion they set to work to 
make themselves a house in the centre of this 
fairies’ garden, as he called it. They managed 
it very much to their own satisfaction, by drag¬ 
ging some logs of wood and big stones from 
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among the brushwood hard by, and filling the 
holes up with bracken and furze. 

“ And if the fairies do come here,” said Phil, 
“ they'll be very pleased to find a house all 
ready, won’t they ? ” 

Then they had to gather flowers to ornament 
the house inside, and dry leaves and twigs all 
ready for a fire in one corner. Altogether it 
was. quite a business, I can assure you, and 
when it was finished they were very hot and 
very tired and rather dirty. Suddenly a thought 
struck Griselda, 

" Phil,” she said, “ it must be getting late.” 

“ Past tea-time ? ” he said coolly. 

" I dare say it is. Look how low down the 
sun has got. Come, Phil, we must be quick. 
Wlrere is the place we came out of the wood 
at?” 

“ Here,” said Phil, diving at a little opening 
£imong the bushes. 

Griselda followed him. He had been a good 
guide hitherto, and she certainly could not have 
found her way alone. They scrambled on for 
some way, then the bushes suddenly seemed to 
grow les's thick, and in a minute they came out 
upon a little path. 
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“ Phil,” said Cxrisekla, “ this isn’t the way we 
came.” 

“ Isn’t it ? ” said Phil, looking about him. 

” Then wc must have coined the wrong way.” 

” I’m afraid so,” said Cri.sc'lda, “ and it seems 
to be so late already. I’m so sorry, for Aunt 
Grizzel will be vexed, and I did so want to 
please her. Will your nurse be vexed,,,Phil ? ” 

“ I don’t care if she arc,” replied Phil valiantly. 

“ You shouldn’t say that, Phil. You know 
we shouldn’t have stayed so tong playing.” 

“ Nebber mind,” said Phil. “ If it was 
mother I would mind. Mother’s so good, you 
don’t know. And she never ’colds me, except 
when I am naughty—so I do mind.” 

” She wouldn’t like you to be out so late. I’m 
sure,” said Griselda in distress, and it’s most 
my fault, for I’m the biggest. Now, which way 
shall we go ? ” 

They had followed the little path till it cam'e 
to a point where two roads, rough cart-ruts 
only, met; or, rather, where the path ran 
across the road. Right, or left, or straight on, r 
which should it be ? Griselda stood still in per¬ 
plexity. Already it was growing duskalready 
the moon’s soft light was beginning faintly to 
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glimmer through the branches. Griselda looked 
up to the sky. 

“ To think,” she said to herself—“ to think 
that I should not know my way in a little bit of 
a wood like this—I that was up at the other 
side of the moon last night.” 

The remembrance put another thought into 
Ixer mind. 

“ Cuckoo, cuckoo,” she said softly, “ couldn’t 
yod help us ? ” 

Then she stood still and listened, holding Phil's 
cold little hands in her own. 

She was not disappointed. Presently, in the 
distance, came the well-known cry, ” cuckoo, 
cuckoo,” so soft and far away, but yet so clear. 

Phil clapped his hands. 

“ He’s calling us,” he cried joyfully. “ He’s 
going to show us the way. That's how he caUs 
me always. Good cuckoo, we’re coming ; and, 
pulling Griselda along, he darted down the road 
to the right—^the direction from whence came 
the cry. 

They had some way to go, for they had 
* wandered far in a wrong direction, but the 
cuckoo never failed them. Whenever they were 
at a loss—^whenever the path turned or divided. 
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they heard his clear, sweet call; and, without 
the least misgiving, tliey followed it, till at last 
it brought them out upon tlie high-road, a stone’s 
throw from Farmer Crouch’s gate. 

“ I know the way now, good cuckoo,” ex¬ 
claimed Phil. “ I can go home alone now, if 
your aunt will be vexed with you.” 

“ No,” said Griselda, “ I must take you quite 
all the way home, Phil dear. I promised to 
take care of you, and if nurse, scohls anyonh it 
must be me, not you.” 

There was a little bustle about the door of 
the farmhouse as the children wearily came up 
to it. Two or three men were standing together 
receiving directions from Mr. Crouch himself, 
and Phil’s nurse was talking eagerly. Suddenly 
she caught sight of the truants. 

“ Here he is, Mr. Crouch 1 ” she exclaimed. 

“ No need now to send to look for him. Oh, 
Master Phil, how could you stay out so late? 
And to-night of all nights, just when your-— 

I forgot, I mustn’t say. Come in to the parlour 
at once—and this little girl, who is she? ” 

“ She isn’t a little girl, she’s a young lady,” ^ 
said Master Phil, putting on his lordly air, ” and 
she’s to come into the parlour and have some 
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snppcr with me, and then someone must take 
her home to her auntie’s house—that’s what I 

f i 

sav- 

IMore (e pli'asc' riiil than from any wish for 
“ snipper,’■ for she wa,s n'ally in a fidget to get 
home, C.risUda let the little boy lead her into 
tlu' pa.rloui'. l>nt. sluj w'as lot a moment per¬ 
fectly startled by the cry that broke from him 
wlu'u he opi'ued the door and looked into the 
rcxmi. A lady was standing there, gazing out 
of the wiiulow, though in the quickly growing 
da,rkn('ss slu' could ha.rd!y have distinguished 
tlu' lit th' ligma' slu'. wa,s watching foi so anxiously, 
'riu^ noist; of tlu^ door opening made her look 


round. 

“ lM»il,” sh(^c.ri('d, “ my own little Phil; where 

hava> you been to? You didn’t know I was 

wailing luu'c lor you, did you? 

'■ M.tth.T, mother ! ” shouted Phil, darting 

into his luoihcr s ainis. 

But Grisi'lda drew back into the shadow of 
the, doorwa,v, and tears filled her eyes as for a 
minute or two she listened to the cooings and 

cari'ssings of the mother and son. 

()nly for a minute, however. Then Phil caUe 

to her. 
o 
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“ Molher, motiu'r,” he cried at;a.in, “ you must 
kiss (irisclda. too ! Slu;’s (lu' little girl that is 
so kind, a.nd ])lays with nu'; a.nd she has no 
motlu'r,” he a.dd<‘d in a. lowt'r lone. 

The lady pni her arm ronnd (iris('lda,, and 
kissed her toe. t^he did not s('em surprised. 

“ I think I know about Cirist'lda,” she .said 
very kindly, looking into lu'r fa.ec^ with her gentle 
eves, bhui a,.nd eh‘a.r like Chil's. 

An<l tlu'U Oriselda, found eonraga' to say how 
mu'a,sy she was a,bout tlu^ auxie.ty her aunts 
would la; hading, a,nd a. messeugi'r was smit off 
at once to t(;ll of lu'r lu'ing sa,h; a,f the farm. 

But (Irist'lda lu'rself tlu‘ kind lady would not 
let go till she had had souu' niei; sui>ia;r with 
Phil, and was both wa.rm('d and rested. 

“ And wduit w('n' you a.bout, ehildren, to lose 
your way ? she askc'd pnesently. 

“ I took (Irisclda. to .see a idace that I thought 
was the w'ay to fairyla.ud. and then we stayed 
to build a house for the fairic's, in ca.se they 
come, and then we ('.ame out at the wrong side, 
and it got dark,” crxplained Phil. 

“ And was it the way to fairyland ? ” asked 
his mother, smiling. 

Griselda shook her head as she replied— 
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“ Phil* doesn’t understand yet,” she said 
gently. “He isn’t old enough. 1 In' way to 
the trnc fairyhind is ha.rd to lind, and W(' innst 
each tind it lor onrseKa'S, nnistn I we: 

She looked np in the la,dy's ia.ee as slu' spoke, 
and saw that she understood. 

“ dear child, ” sIk' answeia'd softly, and 

perlupxs a very litth' sa.dly. “ l’>nt hhil and \ on 
may help ea.('h otlu'r, a.nd 1 perhaps may Ix'lp 
yoh both.’’ 

Criselda.slid her hand into ilu'lad\''s. “ \ ou’re 
not going to take Phil awa.\-, arc you " sin- 
whispered. 

“ No, I have conu' to stay hi'n*," she answeretl, 
“and Phil’s fa.ther is coming too, soon. We 
arc going to li\'('a,t tlu'W'hilt' 1 louse the house 
on the otlu'r side ol tlu' woed, on the \\'ay to 
Merrybrow. Aix' you glad, chihlren 

j|: »fs 

Griselda had a, curious dream that nig.ht 
incn'ly a. drc'a,m, nothing else. Shi' dreamt th.it 
the cuckoo ('aaiie onci' more; this tinu', he told 
her, to .sa_v “ g'ood-b\-e." 

“ h'or you will not need me now," he said. 
“I leavi' you in g,ood hands, (uiselda. 'S'ou 
have fi'iends now who will undemtaud nou 
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(Vicuds who will help ,\'on holli io work and to 
j)lay. Mot tor IViouds (lian the mandarins, or 
llic I)ult(‘iilios, or ovon Ilian your raaihful old 
cuokoo.” 

And wlu'ii (Irisolda Iriod to spi'ak to him, to 
{hank him for his ,yoodnoss, to l)(\y him still 
sonu'timos to oomo to si'o her, ho piadly lluttored 
aAva\'. “ Cuokoo, cuckoo, cuckoo,” ho wa.rhled; 
but sonu'liow the last ‘‘cucIok)” souifdt'd like 
”-ood-byo.” 

In the moruiu!’;, when (Irisolda. awolu', her 
pillow was wot with ti'ars. 'I'lius many stories 
end. Sho was happN', \'oiy hai>py iii ilu> fhouf;id, 
of h(‘r kind now fi iouds; but tlua'o won' t('a.rs 
for the oiu' she lolt sho had said larowoll to, 
even thou,yh he was only a cuckoo in a, clock. 


riir: un'd 


instill in Ciiiipvr Cu.iims n\ iJimnu'n * 
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